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REV. MR masa AT PORTS 

This excellent discourse, preached at the ordi- 
nation of Rev. Mr Peabody, we are confident will 
be read with great pleasure. 
tract on the character of Christ. 


The ministry is not confined however to an 
exposition of the teaching of Christ. It makes 
his character the subject of careful study—of 
frequent exhibition. ‘The character of Christ ; 
—on this infinite theme I wish it were possible 
for me to utter my own feelings. I call it an 
infinite theme, for such it appears to me. It 
has received far less attention, from Christians 
of every sect, than it merits. It comprises, I 
believe, a revelation of all that can be known of 
God or of human duty. The language of the 


New Testament respecting Jesus 1s very re- 
are connected with the name of no one else, 


tolic Epistles is suited to impress the reader 


gest such an idea. Most of our brethren in 
the Christian faith explain this language by as- 
eribing to him an essential equality with the 
Divine Being, or by attributing to himan agen- 
cy alike mysterious and indispensable in pre- 
paring the way for man’s salvation. We can- 
-not adopt either ofthese opinions, but we do 
not therefore deny the peculiar character of 
this phraseglogy. We find the key to its sig- 


nificance in the moral excellence of Christ. | 


Unlike every other being that has appeared on 
earth, he was sinless and perfect. From the 
beginning to the close of his abode in the flesh 
no stain rested on his soul, nor did even the 
breath of evil desire for a moment darken his 
purity. We behold in him an unprecedented and 
unparalleled combination of virtues. He uni- 
ted the most dissimilar traits; dignity with hu- 
mility, consciousness of power with meekness 
and tenderness, the most delicate sensibility 
with an adamantine fortitude, devotion to the 
will of God with boundless philanthropy, ab- 
horance of sin with compassion for the sinner, 
excellence on the broadest scale with fidelity 
' to duty in the minutest details. [In short, there 
was no defect and no excess. We cannot im- 
_agine his character despoiled of a single att. i- 
bute, and not perceive that it would be injured 
by the loss. We cannot add a single grace, 
that would not mar its symmetry. We should 
call him an example of human perfection, if we 
did not remember that he was the image of the 
~~ jatme Father. “ht is this aouble capacity— 
this twofold relation, springing out ofa single and 
unchangeable fact, which distinguishes Jesus 
amidst all others who have revealed truth or 
inculcated duty. He wasthe link between the 
human or the Divine, participating in the glory 
of the one without sharing in the imperfections 
of the other, yet having with the former a clo- 
ger sympathy, if it were possible, than with the 
latter. Jt was his prerogative, and his alone, 
to say to those who were inquiring the way to 
heaven, ‘‘I have left you an example that you 
should follow my steps.’’ and at the same time 
to reply to one who desired to see God, ‘‘Ile 
who hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Be- 
fore this prerogative all other distinction seems 
unsubstantial. What isthe glory ofoffice, even 
though It be the office of Mediator and Re- 
deemer—what is this glory when compared 
with that of being at once the representative 
of the invisible Deity, and the pattern for all 
future generations of men? It was a high com- 
mission which Jesus held when he brought 
truth and grace from the bosom of the Eternal 
Father. It was a noble service which he ren- 
dered, when he became the Saviour of those 
who were ready to perish. It was an act to 
compel the admiration, even of the bad, when 
he died that others might live, but all this 
preeminence was lost in the blaze of that glo- 
ry, which encircles his name as the manifesta- 
tion of perfect excellence. In him were hid- 
den all the treasures of knowledge and love. 
In him truth was embodied. In his character 
the everlasting principles ofthe Divine govern- 
ment, the essential doctrines of religion, were 
manfested. ‘‘I am” said he “the truth.’’ 
The character of Jesus presents itself to me 
both as a revelation and as a miracle,—a mor- 
al miracle, the only one of its class ever seen 
on earth. 
“God in the person of his Son 
Has all his noblest works outdone.’ 
That one should have lived in this world, 
subject to the infirmities of the flesh and ex- 
posed to the temptations of life, spotless, fault- 
less, absolutely destitute of sin, error and de- 


, 


fect, may be more justly termed miraculous, | 


than that the dead should have recovered the 
functions of vitality; for it had no resemblance 
in the history or the experience of men. Here 
Jesus Christ stood alone. ater: W 
than these shall ye do,” said he to his disciples. 
greater miracles than I have wrought shall fill 
men with astonishment at your power; but not 


their admiration: he made no such promise: 
Peter, John, Paul was not asecond Christ. 
No. He was alone in the grandeur and beau- 
ty and perfection of his character. And now, 
I ask, do you think this solnary wonder, this 
matchless reality, this monologue of existence, 
if I may so style it, was meant for no special 
purpose, or was intended only to prove the di- 
vinity of his mission? That was proved by oth- 
er evidences, wonderful in themselves, and yet 
in comparison with this marvel, common-place, 
by his physical miracles, by his prophecies, by 
his resurrection. We must assign to this prod- 
igy an adequate purpose, and while I can dis- 
cover nothing short ofthat which considers it a 
revelation— not an evidence nor a sanction, 


| of the Christian ministry. 
that it were more, ten thousand times more than 
| it is. 


| dels?”’ 





‘Greater - works | 





pot the credential nor the seal, but a revela- 
| tion—of truth, while I find nothing short of this 


that will satisfy me, I rest here in the convic- 
tion that I have found its meaning, its purpose, 


We subjoin an ex- | its justification, its worth and its glory. 


This character isthe continual study and theme 


It is, did I say? Oh! 


Oh! that the teachers of religion would 
give the time they waste on vain researches, or 


| yet more vain disputes, to this great field of 


knowledge, where they might find new beauty 
and wealth at every step. If preaching made 
this its more frequent subject, we should not 


| hear so often of the dulness and monotony of 


the pulpit. One could not be cold or heavy 
when discoursing of perfection, real, living, 
heaven-born, yet earth-proved, perfection. One 


., | could not be wearisome in handling the topics 
markable. Not only are expressions used which | 


of such an argument as that which the charac- 


; Pees _ ter of Jesus presents, for faith, for goodness, or 
but the general strain of writing in the Apos- | p , § ss, 


for hope. Sooner might one rise on the wings 


se | of holy imagination to ‘‘heaven gate” and feel 
with the idea of a greater superiority than could | . : § 


have been the result of his peculiar commision. | 
| Our Lord spoke of himself in terms which sug- | 


no desire to join 


“The angelic host, that stands 
In sight of God enthroned,” 


than he could trace the lineaments of that ex- 


eellence of which the writers of the Gospel 


_have given us glimpses—glimpses only, yet 
| bright with an imperishable radiance,—and not 


be moved to enthusiastic fervor. Oh! when 
will the ministry prove itself Christian, by its 


| delineation of Jesus Christ? 


{from the Dover Moni.or.] 
ORTHODOXY EQUIVALENT TO INFIDELITY, 
It has become quite the fashion, of late, with 


some orthodox ministers and Jaymen, in the 
pulpit, through the press, and in conversation, 


| to declare, without qualification, that the views 
of those who deny the popular doctrines of the 


trinity, the atonement, the native depravity of 
man, and the special operations of the Spirit, 


| are equivalent to infidelity. Unitarians,they say, 


have no Saviour—reject the Bible,and are ‘‘ wil- 
ful” unbelievers. These persons scem not to be 
aware how easily their charges may be thrown 
back, and with arguments quite as plausible as 
their own, substantially against themselves. 
Suppose we try the experiment. We affirm, 
then, that all orthodox men and women are 
infidels, wilful and abandoned infidels, because 
they boldly deny the express declarations of 
the scriptures. 

1. They believe that Jesus Christ is one and 
the same in nature and person with Almighty 
God'—that fie has alf the attributes of the 
Infinite Jehovah. Bat what saith the Bible? 
‘* Verily, verily, [sav unto you, the Son can 
do nothing of himself,” &c. John v. 19.— 
‘« And this is the Father’s will that hath sent 
me,’ &c. John vi. 39. ‘‘ Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good but one, that is, 
God,” &c. Matt. xix. 17. ‘‘ As thou hast given 
him power over all flesh, that he should give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. 
And this is life eternal. that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ (the 
Christ) whom thou hast sent.”” John xvii. 2, 3. 

Il. They believe that man is saved solely 
and entirely by the death of Christ. But what 
saith the Bible? ‘‘ We shall be saved by his 
life.’ Rom. vy. 10. ‘‘ But if thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments.” Matt. xix. 
17. ‘*They that have done good unto the 
resurrection of life,’’ &c. John v. 29. 

Ilf. They believe that man somehow or 
other is by nature depraved;—that of himself 
he can dono good thing. But what saith the 
sible? ‘* Suffer liltle children to come unto me; 
for of such are the kingdom of heaven.” Matt. 
xix. 14. “Lo, this only have I found that 
God hath made man upright,’ &c. Eccles. 
vii. 29. 

IV. They believe that man is saved by the 
specutl grace of God, and that he can do nothing 
of himself effectual unto salvation. But what 
saith the Bible? ‘‘ Worl: owt your own salva- 


tion with fear and trembling,” &c. Phil. i. 12. 


‘‘Can faith save him? But wilt thou know, O 


. BS = of. so © 99 4 * . 
vain man, that faith without works is dead.” | hearts of men, and who. were hypocrites of 


‘* Seek ye first the kingdom | 


James ii. 14, 20. ’ 
of God,’ &c. Matt. vi. 33. ** Ask and it shall 
be given you,” &c. Matt. vil. 7. ‘ Ye see 
then how that by works a man is justified.” 


| James ii. 24. 


Thus have we proved that all orthodox men 
and women are infidels. But, some may say, 
‘how do you dare to judge your brethren? 
What right have you to pronounce them infi- 
‘‘Oh!” we reply, as our orthodox 
friends have taught us, ‘‘we do not judge 
them,—but the Bible does;—we do not pro- 
nounce them infidels,—but the Bible docs.— 
You must not be angry with us, but with the 
Bible. We cannot help it, we must act as 
conscience dictates. It is hard, we know, to 
deny them the Christian name,—but it is not 
our fault.” 

‘* But you have picked out a text here and 
there, and, in some instances, you have only 


| ° ° 2 9 
a greater miracle than I am, shall you offer to | quoted single phrases, without the context. 


| ** Very true,” 


we answer, ‘‘ but this is the fash- 
ion now-a-days;—we only go and do likewise.” 

But, to be serious, we ask our readers, weth- 
er these bold condemnations pronounced against 
the wise and good, —these libellous assertions 
that men, who have spent lives in the defence 
of the gospel, are not christians, have not be- 
come rather too common, although their authors 
are, to be sure, unworthy the notice of those 
who respect themselves. These are weapons 
which all may handle with equal effect. We 
heard, not many years ago, a good orthodox 
clergyman denounced as an infidel because he 
thought the study of ecclesiastical history 
might have an injurious effect on sensual minds! 
—It is very easy to call hard names. 
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WHOLE NO. 648. 





YOUNG TEACHERS: 


_ Why is it that so large a proportion of Sun- 
day-school teachers are very young persons? 
Or rather, why is it that so few of the elder 
members of the church are engaged in this ser- 
vice? Surely this is a department which re- 
quires all the experience, judgment, and knowl- 
edge that can be brought into it. We do riot 
like the sentiment that is often heard that any 
one in the church is fit to be ateacher. This 
‘18 not the principle in common education, and 
still less does it apply to the more important 
duty of scriptural and spiritural instruction.— 
There is a degree of intelligence and experi- 
ence which ought to be made indispensable. 
The course of Sunday-school insif¥'>"un embra- 
ces a large field. ‘The Bible is just beginnin 
to be studied by the mass. of ‘the people, a 
there 1s scarcely yet a generation in the church 
thoroughly conversant even with its history. 

It is true, that such volumes as the Union 
Questions make the business of preparation on 
each lesson very edsy, and that by aid of the 
volumes prepared for the use of teachers, they 
may acquire a large share of information. Bnt, 
as a general fact, teachers either have not the 
zeal or the time to make this thorough study of 
each lesson; and where it is all to be learned 
for the first time, it is scarcely possible that 
the teacher will be fully competent to perform 
his part. There are hundreds of schools the 
teachers of which never dream of making any 
preparation. In many the whole employmont 
consists in hearing the verses of the Bible read 


_in rotation, without illustration, question, appli- 


cation, or comment. In others the plan is to 
recite chapters and hymns from memory, and 
the child is accounted the best pupil who has 
committed, or, as it is sometimes called ‘‘me- 
morised” the greatest number of words in a 
year.—To carry on these plans requires noth- 
ing besides the patience of the person who lis- 
tens to the recitation. But where the anxiety 
is to bring children to love the Bible, to under- 
stand its truth, and to feel its application to 
their hearts; when the pressing concern of the 
pious teachers is—not that the children should 
earn premiums—but that they should know that 
they are sinners, that without repentance for 
sin and faith in Christ there is no salvation; 
when the subject of his constant prayer and so- 
licitude is, that the Divine Spirit would make 
the word effectual to the conversion of the 
souls of the elass—under these circumstances 
he will feel an impulse to give his whol@® care 
to present the truth intelligibly and forcibly. 
He will then find that all ipture.i nrofit able 

and that it all serves study; that not only the 
doctrines connected with salvation should be 
so clearly understood as to be imparted to the 
understanding ofa child, but that the history, 
biography, and antiquities of the Scripture, are 
important portions of scriptural knowledge, and 
demand the investigation of those who profess 
to be teachers. 

Whilst, therefore, we do not wish to discour- 
ag@any who feel prompted by the desire to glo- 
rify God to engage in the office, and who attend 
devoutly and zealously to labor for this object 
in the conversion of their pupils, we desire to 
press upon teachers the importance of increas- 
ing their qualifications, by prayer, study, and 
renewed earnestness. We also wish to bring 
into the service persons of age andrank in the 
church; men and women of experience and tal- 
ent; those who have faithfully studied the Bible 
from childhood or for many years. There 
should be such, if possible, mingled with the 
younger teachers in every school.—S. S. Jour. 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 

It is sometimes pleaded, we know, for a sharp 
and criminating manner of addressing men on 
religious subjects, that our Lord occasionally 
thus addressed them. He called the Jews 
**hypocrites, whited sepulchres, serpents, and 
a generation of vipers ;”’ but has it never oc- 


curred, that they are not authorized to speak 


to men in all instances as Christ spoke ? Have 
they never learnt that they are not in his place ? 
He was omniscient ; he knew what was in the 


those whom he addressed, and who they were 
that would not escape the damnation of hell ! 
Men of erroneous doctrine ought to be warned 
of the danger of their opinions, and the truth 
may be exhibited to them with distinetness ; 
but unless it be done kindly, and with an evi- 
dent regard to their salvation, there is danger 
that all this labor will be in vain. ‘There is 
much argument, so to speak, in kindness. 
There is in kindness, especially to an oppo- 
nent, more than argument ; there is eloquence ; 
and it is eloquence the most impressive, for it 
is that of the heart, and it will reach the heart 
of an enemy.—Ch. Watchman. 





EXCELLENT RULES. 


Never to ridicule sacred things, or what 
others may esteem such, however absurd they 
may appear to me. 

Never show levity where the people are pro- 
fessedly engaged in worship. 

Never to resent a supposed injury, till I 
know the views and motives ofthe author of it. 
Nor on any occasion to retaliate. 

Never to judge a person’s character by exter- 
nal appearance.—Dr. West. 





[From the Christian Examiner. ] 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


First, Jesus preached the forgiveness of sins. 
It was a leading purpose of his ministry, and 
must be so of his ministers. 

It is impossible not to perceive, that the gos- 
pel regards man as a sinful being. It address- 
es him, it provides for him, as such. It makes 
little or nothing of the question how he became 
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so ; but it distinctly and always recognises him 
in this character, and proposes, as its great end, 
to change this character. All history and ex- 
perience corroboraté this view ; all set forth 
the weakness and depravity of mankind. It 
has been the object of legislation, through all 
ages, to provide against it, and of philosophy, 
in all times, to find a remedy for it, and of re- 
ligion, in all its forms, to propitiate the Divin- 
ity on account of it. Christ assumes the same 
view of the human condition ; proposes in his 
religion a remedy for it ; and, as a prominent 
feature of the system, as well as a motive and 
encouragement to reformation, asserts the doc- 
trine of pardon for repented sin. 

What then is the duty of a minister of Christ 
in this particular ? Plainly that the ideas of 
sin and pardon should lie at the foundation of 
his Christianity, and hold a first place in his 
teachings. Otherwise he must fail of second- 
ing the chief object of the Saviour, and of 
reaching the great want of man. His views 
must be deficient in depth, force, and truth. 
Hence he will not speak to men simply of their 
noble origin, their wonderful capacities, their 
sublime destiny, and the excellence and beauty 
of virtue ; this might only serve to mislead 
them. He will also speak much and feelingly 
of their weaknesses, their corruptions, their 
need of amendment and reform. His great 
topics will be the evils of sin, the means of 
overcoming them, repentance, conversion, re- 
demption, salvation: He carefully combines 
these with the other views, showing to men at 
once their capacity for all that is good, and 
their actual state of unfitness for it ; and urg- 
ing them, by all the solemn considerations thus 
arising, to ‘‘depart from evil, and do good, 
and dwell for evermore.” 

The lecturer insists on this point with some 
earnestness, because, as he says, mistake re- 
specting it is very easy, especially with young 
men of generous views and sanguine enthusi- 
asm, to whom all looks fair and promising, and 
who readily believe the world to be much _ bet- 
ter than it is. Perhaps the error is not an un- 
common one. We treat men as if they were 
habitual and fervent lovers of truth and seek- 
ers of goodness, forgetting even our own spec- 
ulative conviction, that they are corrupted by 
sin, and fur from a pure state of heart or of life. 
We speak to them calmly and philosophically 
about duty, as if they had only to hear and be 
informed, forgetting, though we know it to be 
so, that they are convinced already, that they 
are already calm philosophers on this subject, 
but that in the crowd of worldly temptations 
heir piitesuptry is constantly mastered by their 
interests and passions, and their convictions 
overborne by their propensities. The preach- 
er must avoid this error, if he would not throw 
away his labor. Hie must treat men as they 
are, as his Saviour treated them, as_ beings 
worldly, selfish, debased, and so borne down 
by the thraldom of an earthly life, that only 
the most severe and thrilling views of respon- 
sibility and futurity can be expected to move 
them. His whole tone must be like that of his 
Master, calling not the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance, and seeking, that he may save, 
that which is lost. ‘ 


TWO CLASSES 1N A CURISTIAN CONGREGA- 
TION. 

Observe two of the leading classes which 
make up every congregation. The first, every- 
where to be found, is composed of the humble 
and thoughtful, who are conscious of their un- 
worthiness, and solicitous about their religious 
prospects. ‘They are troubled by their intirmi- 
ties and sins, and the fears that they may not 
find mercy. Suppose we preach to them to do 
their duty, to dothe best they can and be satis- 
fied. But they cannot be satisfied; they have 
tried this; they have found that they can- 
not do their duty to their own satisfac- 
tion; they constantly come short of their 
own notions of what is right and of their 
own intentions. ‘Therefore our insisting on 
their capacity and obligation is not enough; 
they feel the obligation, but they do not find the 
capacity; when. they would do well, evil is 
present with them. What they want is, to un- 
derstand the provision which God has made for 
precisely such cases as theirs; that is, they 
need to know the doctrine of the divine grace, 
of repentance and pardon, as taught under the 
sanction of Jesus Christ. This will give them 
assurance, faith in this will afford them the sup- 
port and encouragement which, in_ their infir- 
mity and timidity, they need. ‘They have been 
exclaiming in their despondency, ‘Who will 
deliver us from the body of this death?’ and 
now they cry out in rejoicing faith, “Thanks 
be to God, who hath given us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

Observe, now, the other class of the self-sat- 
isfied, self-confident, who never have a mis- 
giving of their own virtue and acceptance with 
God, nor make one anxious effort for self-im- 
provement. They have no idea that they need 
correction, aid, nor forgiveness, and are not 
occupied in the work of amending or advancing 
their own characters. The preacher’s duty is 
to rouse them from this fatal indifference, to 
disturb their thoughtless security, to break 
down their heartless self-confidence, to open 
their eyes to their real characters. But in- 
stead of this, they perhaps hear nothing from 
the pulpit but treatises on the pleasures and 
rewards of virtue, and the glorious destinies of 
humanity. They assent to it all, certainly, it 
is very beautiful, very delightful, very true; 
they do not dream that it does not all apply to 
themselves. They have never so had their at- 
tention called to themselves, as to be made to 
doubt that they are what they admire. They 
have been accustomed to thank God that they 
are not like other men, unjust, adulterers, sub- 


jects for the state’s prison, or even as some 
members of the church; they are very regular, 
good men. Now this sort of preaching helps 
to confirm their self-deception; it does nothing 
to disquiet for a moment the equanimity of 
their careless self-complacency, but rather 
confirms them in it, by presenting exclusively 
those views of religion which gratify the imagi« 
nation, and concealing those which awaken the 
conscience. Thus even truth, being only parti- 
ally unfolded, tends to strengthen them in error 
and sin, It was not thus that the Saviour preach- 
ed. Repentance and reimission of sins was the 
burden of his message. It should be that of 
his ministers. If not, they do not adapt them- 
selves to the actual condition of men, and can- 
not say that which will make them truly relig- 
ious.— Lbid. 





[From Fox's Sermons.] 
MENTAL HOSPITALITY. 


Well would it have been for the Jewish na- 
tion, when Christ came to them, not in that 
form and with those pretensions which their 
minds had familiarly associated with the prom- 
ised Messiah, but in a character which was, to 
their prejudices and hearts, a stranger, if they 
had entertained the consideration of his claims 
and doctrines, instead of at once rejecting him 
as an impostor. Strange as the office seemed 
to them, in his exposition of it, that was the 
true exposition as was beautifully proved by 
his character, as was sublimely exhibited in 
his works and resurrection, as was fearfully de- 
monstrated in their judicial destruction. The 
lesson is a warning against what we may term 
mental inhospitalify. It admonishes us never 
hastily to refuse admission to a tenet merely 
because it is a stranger to our previous no- 
tions. Had they received him, he would have 
been to themthe angel of the covenant; a 
heavenly messenger, a celestial visitant, with 
a message infinitely rore bright and blessed 
than any ever brought by winged forms, in 
robes of liglit, to the tents of patriarchs. How 
much is the progress of truth delayed im the 
world, by this summary mode of shutting the 
door of conviction against doctrines, because 
they are thought strange? When creeds have 
become corrupt, truth must have become 
strange. Paul’s gospel was so,even to the 
Athenians, who had been all their lives lux- 
uriating in the novelty they loved. And how 
little of the beauty and the power of truth can 
be evident on its first admission! The first 
Unitarians knew comparatively little of Unita- 
rian Christianity; or ias its fli Tustré yet 
shone upon the world. How many of its bear- 
ings upon human intellect, human character, 
human improvement, human happiness, yet ro- 
main to be developed! What a dry and barren 
series of mere negations, and axiomatical pro- 
positions, does it still appear to many! ‘I am 
tired,’ said some one, ‘of continually hearing 
that there is one God, and one mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus;’ 
and any one might well be tired, if those facts 
terminated in themselves; if that was the sum 
and substance cf the matter; if they were not 
inexhaustibly fruitful in views of God and man, 
of time and eternity, which tend to exalt us to 
the true dignity of our nature, to enlarge our 
hearts, and purify our hopes, to glorify God, 
and bless humanity, tocommand the world and 
prepare for heaven. Were it only the truth, 
we should embrace it, however strange it might 
appear; but those who do not stop there, but 
in their understandings ‘give it entertainment 
due,’ find that they have entertained an angel 
unawares, so surpassing is its splendor, so 
lovely its benignity, so heart-touching its 
pleadings, and so heart-healing its consola- 
tions, so divine its voice, so gracious its prom- 
ises, and so faithful its performance. This 
‘strange doctrine’ becomes the wisdom of God, 
and the power of God unto salvation. The 
love of truth, which bore the mind on, in spite 
of all its original associations, to the reception 
ofa strange and unpopular proposition, is re- 
warded by finding it full of spiritual life, beauty, 
and energy, enlightening the past, the present, 
and the future, God’s character and plans, and 
man’s everlasting destiny. 

And the rare and happy visitations to whieh 
the text alludes, which occasionally give a su- 
peradded and unexpected blessing to those who 
were meckly, faithfully, and kindly going on 
in the path of righteousness and mercy, are a 
not unapt emblem of what is very frequent in 
the divine dealings. Providence often bestows 
something of enjoyment which is, as it were, 
over and above what the righteous had any 
reason to expect, some unpromised, unexpect- 
ed, unconnected blessing. Besides the inter- 
nal reward of virtue, in the testimony of a good 
conscience; besides the future external and ob- 
vious reward of virtue, in the day of retribu- 
tion; there frequently are various mercies free- 
ly given by the way, to adorn and enliven a 
path which has so much to render it arduous 
and painful. It is not only that those who en- 
tertain strangers sometimes receive angels, but 
those, generally, who do anything that God 
commands will often be visited by incidental 
gleams of brightness and joy. In discharging 
the duty of searching the scriptures for diyine 
truth, how many occasional and independent 
gratifications are there, for head and heart, 
for the fancy and the feelings. 

Sometimes the discovery of an historical fact, 
which the antiquarian would have spent half 
his life, well pleased to ascertain, in poring 
over the records of the past—sometimes a po- 
etic beauty, so exquisite in its conception and 
expression, that, had it been in aclassical wri- 
ter, it would have been trumpeted forth as re- 
paying years of education—sometimes a fact, 
or principle, of mental or moral philosophy, 
; which would have made asage’s name and 
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name, and secured his place among the lights 
of his age and country. -In fulfilling the duty 
of combining with others for the achievement 
of some public measure for public good; in that 
occasional union with personal strangers, that 
cooperation of knowledge, zeal, and benevo- 
lence, by which liberty is gained for slaves, 
and restrictions on human rights are oblitera- 
ted, and unjust laws are repealed, or just ones 
enacted, or religious information diffused over 
the face of a country; how often has it hap- 
pened that pnblic sympathy has been the oc- 
casion of private attachment, and friendships 
have sprung up, which have been a mutual and 
lasting blessing to the lives of both! When ill- 
ness has caused a cessation from active pur- 
suits, or when the heavy pressure of calamity 
has benumbed and crushed the mind, and re- 
course has been had to some new intellectual 
occupation, dallying with a history, a science, 
a language, a theory; merely, perhaps, for the 
purpose of disengaging the thoughts a brief 
while from depressing topics; how often has 
not only the first purpose been answered, but 
the individual been led on unawares, and 
found unexpected sources of activity, of en- 
joyment, of usefulness, blessings ten-fold to 
himself, and to others through his instrumen- 
tality! Partly, at least, we are indebted to the 
mental and bodily sufferings of Cowper for his 
poetry; and to the deafness of Dr. Lardner for 
the ‘Credibility of the Gospel History.’ 

How often has the proper conduct of a child 
towards his parents, bi filial respect and af- 
fection, his attention to their feelings, wants, 
wishes, and situation, his unwearied and lovely 
ministering to them in their infirmities, per- 
haps even their fretfulness, not only had its 
natural, and common, and sufficient recom- 
pense, but attracted notice in its unobtrusive- 
ness, and, by the character it created in the 
minds of others, paved the way, even after the 
lapse of years, for his success in life, and rais- 
ed him to a station which he might never else 
have attained! Sometimes an individual, ac- 
customed to be thought for and acted for, is 
suddenly thrown into a lonely and difficult sit- 
uation, requiring clearness of mind, promptness 
of decision, energy of conduct; and all the 
needful attributes spring up, and the new du- 
ties are strenuously discharged; and not only 
is the actual object gained, but by the atten- 
tion, the admiration, the interest excited, some 
of earth’s best social blessings flow in, like an 
unlooked for spring-shower upon fields and 
gardens, making the heart’s wilderness to 
blossom as arose. O! there are stray gifts of 
God’s goodness scattered over all earth’s paths 
of duty; and what seem weeds give forth balm 
and fragrance to those who tread them with 
wotinded feet and fainting senses. While im- 
mortal fruits grow on the tree of life, its shade 
is the sweetest shelter; birds of Paradise sing 
among the branches, and ‘its leaves are for the 
healing of the nations.’ 
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FANATICISM. 


The Mormonites in this country and the disci- 
ples of St Simon in Europe seem to have reach- 
ed a pitch of folly altogether without precedent in 
the history of the world. But the earth has never 
been free from gross fanaticism and folly and ev- 
ery generation sees some new and strange form 
of-delusion.. There seems never to have been a 
creed so monstrous as not to have gained some fol- 


lowers. ‘Ihe human miud, or at least certain in- 


dividual minds have a peculiar pleasure in dwelling | 


upon what is novel and startling. There is some- 
thing exciting in the vehement opposition to opin- 
themselves around 
A writer 


ions which have entwined 


the affections and prejudices of men. 


pares the reader, who like ourselves, has never 

seen the original,for traits of character of no com- 

mon-place cast. We were not disappointed in the 

impression which we received of Mr. Cornelius, 

from the volume itself. He was a man of extra- 

ordinary piety. His attention was directed to the 

subject of religion, during one of the seasons of ex- 

citement, with which most of our orthodox Col- 

leges are periodically visited,and from that time his 

whole being seems to have been under the domin- 

ion of religious principle. He possessed uncom- 
mou mative energy of character, and he devoted it 
all to the service of God. He wasa man of extra- 
ordinary enterprise. From the commencement of 
his career, he took a deep interest in the great 
plans for promoting christianity, which mark the 
present day. He gave freely his counsel, his time, 
and his active personal services to their cause, 
Many of the most prominent objects, now pursued 
in our religious community, derived their strongest, 
if not their first impulses, from his energetic spirit 
of enterprise. Before his death, he was entirely 
devoted to their accomplishment, and certainly, 
few public men have carried into the discharge of 
their duties, a greater apparent self-forgetfulness, 
more ardent and well directed zeal, or greater 
method, vigor and sagacity in the despatch of bu- 
siness. Nothing languished in hishands. He was 
not the man to let a good cause go to sleep, for 
want of the requisite energy and skill in its man- 
agement. He knew how to take hold of an enter- 
prise in the right way, and we believe, he was al- 
most uniformly successful in whatever he under- 
took. With his extraordinary love of action, was 
united a singularly amiable disposition and an at- 
tractive deportment. He made friends, wherever 
he went. He even succeeded in taking off the 
rough edge of a subscription paper, so that it 
should cut, without being felt. Men were willing 
t» give their money, with a good grace, to one 
who asked them with so little offensiveness in his 
suit. Weare not at all surprised at the general 
admiration, which he excited when living, nor at 
the sincere sorrow, which was called forth by his 
death. He was a person to recommend any cause 
with which he was connected, and to gain the af- 
fections of all who knew him. Such men are need- 
ed in a community like ours, and are often more 
useful and happy, than those endowed with more 
striking intellectual powers. 

We know not that we can regret, that the life 
of Mr. Cornelius was devoted to the promotion of 
religious views, which we believe, will eventually 
be renounced by the christian world. We had 
rather have such views defended by good men like 
him, than by the scowling fanatic and the railing 
bigot. ‘The circumstances of his education, unit- 
ed with the natural make and turn of his mind, 
rendered it all but impossible, that he should be 
any thing but Orthodox in his opinions, though 
under more generous influences we doubt not, that 
he would have embraced a more humane and ration- 
alcreed. Such an example, in-our view, is not to 
be lost, although found in connexion with a de- 
trinal belief, which we regard with no less disap- 
probation than did Jesus Christ the traditions of 
the elders and the impositions of the Pharisees. 
The time is coming, when bold and vigorous minds, 
will not waste their energies, in promoting the in- 
terests of humanity, in connexion with a decrepid 
and tottering theological system. We shall see 
the same zeal, the same courage, the same self- 
sacrificing spirit, the same saintly, piety, enlisted 
in the cause of the pure Gospel of Christ, and then 
the Word of God, the expression of unchangeable 
and everlasting truth, will have free course and be 
glorified. : 





HOW TC MAKE SKEPTICS, 


There is in this city a young man of promising 





for instance who attacks marriage, will gain a great 
many readers who are_ stimulated by a curiosity 
to know whathe can possibly have to say against 
an institution, which (setting aside all considera- 
tions of it origin) has been regarded by alf mankind, 


as one of such unqualified utility. 

The religious(or rather irreligious) reformers of 
the present day endeavor to make their attacks 
upon Christianity popular by attacking at the 
same time, social evils, which they ascribe to 
Christianity. No one can look upon society with- 
out seeing much that he would desire to reform. 
It is painful to contemplate the extremes of pover- 
ty and wealth, and to see “‘hungry paupers shiv- 
ering upon the steps of palaces.” Some enthusi- 
astic, unreflective, inexperienced disciple of Owen 
says “‘these things are intolerable, the institution 
of individual property is wrong and leads to gross | 
abuses; let us abolish it and hold every thing in 
common.” The principle from which he starts !s 
a correct one, but his conduct is madness. He is 
a man who would burn his housedown to cure a | 
smoky chimney. So it is with marriage. There 
are many unhappy marriages in the world, but if | 
you make ita contract dissoluble at the consent | 
of either party, the consequences will be incal- 
culably bad. 

The abuses of Christianity have given rise to so- 
cial evils but Christianity itself never gave rise to 
anything but good individually or socially. The 
best way of reforming society, is by endeavoring 
to induce mento act more and more from Christian 
principles. Most of its evils spring from selfish- 
ness, a feeling which the Christian is bound to 
slay and trample under foot. Every man who la- 
bors for the Christian religion labors for the good 
of society. Every rich man for instance, who be- 
comes a real christian, will lighten the burdens of 
very many poor ones, and if every body was a sin- 
cere christian there would be no actual want, unless 
the whole amount of property in the world was 
insufficient for the support of its inhabitants. 
Those who ascribe the evils of social life to Chris- 
tianity shew thereby a want of judgment and pen- 
etration which would disqualify them for so diffi- 
cult and delicate a task as that of reform. 





LIFE OF REV. ELIAS CORNELIUS. 

We have recently read the biography of Rev. 
Mr. Cornelius, prepared by Mr. B. B, Edwards. 
It records the history of an extraordinary man. 
The fine head, which accompanies the volume, pre- 





talents, whose usefulness—to say nothing of his 
eternal prospects—is much diminished by his 
skepticism. 

This young man, according to his own statement, 
was made an unbeliever by his teacher. He was 
once a member ofa religious family, and belonged 
toa Sabbath School. His teacher was one of the 
prosing sort, who sometimes attend early, some- 


, times late, at others stay at home;—and sometimes 
| attend when it 


would be better for the classes 
if they were at home; unless they had the rare 
faculty of seeing through their eyelids. Perhaps 
he felt thathe was devoting himself gratuitously 
to a thankless service, and having no love for the 
work in itself, suffered his heart to remain cold 
and uninterested. 

Be this as it may, however, he wasa dull tea- 
cher; and the young man, like other children, knew 
it; and finally made up his mind, as he says, that 
he did not believe what he was teaching. ‘This 
was the origin of his skepticism. 


We find the above statement in the Boston Re- 


, corder, and have no doubt of its substantial truth. 


We fear there is many a Sunday School Teacher, 


like the one here mentioned. Persons engage in 


| the business of instructing a class, without think- 


ing of the responsibility, which they incur. They 
appear not to be aware, that they are exerting 
an untold and incalculable influence on an im- 
mortal soul. Hence it is a matter of accident rath- 
er than of conscience with them, whether they are 
always present at their post. Hence they take 
little pains to improve themselves and become fit 
for their task. Hence, the intercourse between 
them and their pupils is dry, uninteresting, un- 
satisfactory. Mutual apathy prevails. The teache! 
becomes discouraged with his class; the class are 
weary of their teacher. No wonder, that under 
guch discipline, the youthful mind imbibes strong 
prejudices against religion. Ataint may thus be 
given to it, from which the experience and sufler- 
ings of many years, shall not be able to purify it. 
Nothing but sincere personal religion, active con- 
scientiousness, and a love of human nature, can 
make a Sunday School Teacher useful. We have 
seen such models of what they ought to be and 
can be, that we have little tolerance of those, who 
through negligence and indifference, are unfaithfu| 
to their trust. We believe few more efficient and 
able laborers in any department can be found than 
the great body of Teachers connected with the 
Unitarian Schools in this city. But the standard 
sheuld always be raised, perfection should ‘always 
be sought, and no one satisfied till every Teacher 
ig alland does all, which his opportunities permit. 
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A new Theological Seminary is about being es- 
tablished in the State of Conriecticut, for the pur- 
pose, it would appear, of presenting a barrier to 
the growing heresies of New-Haven. The insti- 
tution is to be in East Windsor, and the Rev. Dr. 
Tyler of Portland, one of the principal antagonists 


of the new sehool of Divinity, announced by Dr. 


Taylor, has been chosen President. Among the 
Trustees, we notice the names of Hon. John C. 
Smith, Rev. Dr. Hewitt, Samuel Spring, Asahel 
Nettleton, and other popular preachers, It is to 
be under the guardianship of the Connecticut Pas- 
toral Association, an ecclesiastical body recently 
organized at Windsor, by a Convention called for 
the purpose. Who is to guard the guardian, we 
do not learn. The creed, or articles of agreement, 
are not long but pithy. No one, we suppose, can 
doubt the genuineness of their Orthodoxy. We 
subjoin a few of them, as a specimen, 

9. That Adam, the federal head and representa- 
tive of the human race, was placed in probation, 
that he disobeyed the divine command, fell from 
holiness, and involved himself and all his posterity 
in depravity and ruin. And that, from the com- 
mencement of existence, every man is personally 
depraved, destitute of holiness, unlike and opposed 
to God, and that, previously to his renewal by the 
Holy Spirit, his moral actions are adverse to 
the charactér and glory of God ; and that, having 
the carnal mind, which is enmity against God, he 
is justly exposed to all the miseries of this life, and 
to eternal damnation. 

10. That sin consists in the moral corruption of 
the heart, the perverseness of the will, and actual 
transgression of the divine law. 

11. That God, from eternity, elected some of 
our fallen race to everlasting life, through sancti- 
fication of the Spirit and belief of the truth, not 
for any foreseen faith or obedience in the subject 
of election, but according to his own good pleas- 
ure. 

12. That the only Redeemer of the elect is the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who being God, became man, 
and continues to be both God and man, in two dis- 
tinct natures and one person forever. 

13. That except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God ; that repentance, faith, 
and holiness are the personal requisites of salva- 
tion in the Gospel scheme ; that the righteousness 
of Christ is the only ground of the sinner’s justi- 
fication ; that this righteousness is received by 
faith, and that this faith is the gift of God, so that 
our salvation is wholly of grace ; that no means 
whatever can change the heart of a sinner and 
make it holy ; that regeneration and sanctification 
are the effects of the creating and renewing agen- 
ev of the Holy Spirit ; and that supreme love to 
God constitutes the essential difference between 
saints and sinners, ° 

We are no prophets, but it needs no inspiration 
to predict the utter futility of the attempt to pre- 
serve Orthodoxy by a paper creed. Gather your 
library, form your classes, set your young men to 
studying and thinking, and you can no more pin 
them down to a belief in those articles, than the 
Philistines could bind Sampson with new ropes. 
One after another of your prescribed tenets will be 
examined~one after another rejected. So it has 
been at Geneva, so it has been at Andover, so it 
has been with the Lutheran Church of Germany, 
so it always will be while man has eyes to see and 
end » wid fo ingnira 


Tur Norra Ameaican Review ror January 
1834. 

The 82d number of this periodical contains 
some excellent articles. The first one, on the life 
of Cowper, is a most just and beautiful sketch of 
the character and genius of that remarkable man. 
[t breathes the most hearty reverence for his moral 
and intellectual worth and treats of his infirfWities 
with delicate and tender discrimination. Jt is the 
production ofa man capable of forgetting himself 
and entering wholly into the mind and soul of 
another—a power of a rare and high order, 
Selfishness isso besetting a sin, that critics are 
half the time thinking of themselves while they 
are writing most eloquently about somebody else, 
and the fact is not to be concealed from a reader 
of ordinary acuteness., There is also an entertain- 
ing and instructive article on the Whale fishery, 
that perilous employment, the nurse of hardy vir- 
tues and hardy men, written by one who under- 
stands the subject aud has gathered his facts. warm 
from the lips of actors and spectators and not 
from the cold leaves of books. Capt. Hamilton’s 
workon America is noticed in an article of great 
spirit, witand good-humor. The brilliant so- 
phisms and lively fictions of the romancing 
tourist are exposed in a very happy manner. 
There is a little too much of recrimination in it. 
It does not seem necessary, while we are defending 
ourselves against the illnatured and flippant criti- 
cism of an Englishman, to quote remarks, written 
inthe same spirit by men of the same stamp, 
upon England herself, or to copy from newspapers 
and magazines, accounts of violations of decency 
and propriety done in that country, in reply to 
accusations which we know to be maliciously 
false, against our own. 

There are many other articles in the journal of 
considerable merit and which will well reward 
attentive perusal. 





Bryant’s Poems. Russett, Oprorne & Co. 
If there be any of our readers who have not a copy 
of Bryant’s Poems, we advise them to furnish 
themselves with one of the new edition published 
by Messrs Russell, Odiorne & Co. It would be 
quite superfluous to speak of the merits of the 
poems themselves, for it would be telling a thrice 
told tale. Their popularity, steadily increasing, 
is as unerring an index of their merit, as the 
judgment of posterity, for they have nothing of 
that eccentric peculiarity of thought or expression 
which gives sometimes an ephemeral notoriety to 
prodyctions, which have no claiws to permanent 
admiration. They are presented, in the present 
edition, in a beautiful form, in a type and paper as 
refreshing to the eye, as the sentiments and ex- 
pressions are to the soul. 





The Christian Watchman speaks in very favora- 
ble terms of a biography of Roger Williams, the 
founder of the State of Rhode Island, recently pre- 
pared by Rev. Professor Knowles, of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Newton. We have not 
had an opportunity of reading the work, but from 





NEW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. - 








the interesting natureof the subjectpit cannot fail 
to possess niany attractions, if treated with a tole- 
rable degree of skill, Mr Knowles observes in his 
Preface, that, ‘no extended memoir of his life has 
ever before been published. It would not be dif- 
ficult to assign reasons for this neglect. The 
want of materials, and the contradictory accounts 
of various writers, were sufficient to deter his 
friends from the undertaking, and a lingering 
prejudice against him prevented others. The at- 
tention of some able writers has, nevertheless, 
been drawn to the subject. Dr. Belknap designed 
to give to the life of Roger Williams a_ place in 
his American Biography, and he made application 
to several persuns in Rhode Island for materials, 
but without success. Jt was announced a few 
years since, that Robert Southey, Esq. intended to 
write the life of Mr Williams. He probably re- 
linquished the plan, for the same’ reason. ‘The 
Rev. Mr Greenwood, of Boston, formed the design 
of preparing a memoir, at the suggestion, I believe, 
of Mr Southey. Mr Greenwood collected many 
valuable materials, but the failure of his health, 
and other causes, induced him to abandon the un- 
dertaking.’ 





From the same source we learn that Professor 
Ripley, also of the Newton Institution, has pub- 
lished a learned reply to Prof. Stuart of Andover, 
on the Mode of Baptism. A art of the preface is 
quoted in which Prof. Ripley expresses a fear, that 
‘some of his readers may think it impossible that 
a man of Professor Stuart's erudition should have 
justly laid himself open to so many corrections as 
the following pages exhibit.’ All, who ever read 
any of Mr Stuart’s critical works know very well, 
that whatever valuable qualities. his ‘erudition’ 
may possess, ‘correctness’ certainly is not one of 
them. Hestands a fair chance however, of being 
set right. We remark, by the way, how gratify- 
ing it must be to every friend of religion,to perceive 
the increasing attention, which is paid to sound 
learning and an educated ministry, by the Baptist 
denomination in this country. 

Mr B. B. Edwards in his American Quarterly 
Observer, says, that Mr Frothingham’s Second 
Century Lecture is ‘quite amusing, and will be 
more renowned in future time fur its wit than for 
its divinity.’ We cannot say so much of the 
Quarterly Observer. 





A bill has been introduced into the Senate of 
the United States, by Mr Webster, which we 
hope will ripen into a law, providing for security 
to the lives and limbs of those who travel by 
steam-boats. ‘T'here can be little doubt of the 
power of Congress to legislate on the subject, and 
as little, that enactments of considerable severity 
would be fully sanctioned by public opinion. 





There have been many complaints from all quar- 
ters of the country for some weeks about the 
scarcity of money and the pressure of the money 
Market —and yet we are told that there never was 
0 much money in the ceuntry. 
by one poiitical party is abscribed to the removal 
of the deposits from the United States Bank, while 
another as vehemently asserts that, that step had 
no influence upon the money market at al'. What 
a convenient maker of spectacles is politics. 
‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree?’ Hoi 
shal! a simple man, who is not familiar with mer- 
cantile affairs, find out the truth? Shall the ques- 
tions of Currency, Banking, Exchange, &c. be 
always Eleusinian mysteries to the uninitiated? 
There is a good deal of information on these sub- 
jects in Miss Martineau’s ‘Berkeley the Banker,’ 
but even her luminous mind cannot wholly en- 
lighten the ‘palpable obscure.’ 


The proseure, 


Our readers may recollect that we made some 
remarks a few months ago, on the inexpediency 
of public executions. We were much gratified, 
a short time since, in reading an able report made 
to the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, in 
which the practice is severely condemned and many 
facts cited by way of proof. They recommend 
that all executions take place inthe gaol-yard, in 
presence only of the officers required to put in 
force the Jaw’s stern decrees, who shall return to 
the proper authorities, a certified copy of their pro- 
ceedings. We hope that this leading State will 
be the first to adopt a reform, so gratifying to 
morals and humanity. 








The last number of Fraser's (high Tory) Mag- 
azine containsa slight sketch of Miss Martineau, 
illustrative of a vulgar caricature, which for ribal- 
dry and scurrility, far out-quarterlies the Quarterly 
Review. The writings of this gifted lady are spo- 
ken of as if they weré on a par with those of Fanny 
Wright or Mary Wolstenecraft and this ‘learned 
Theban’ seems to think that it is a crime against 
society and an outrage upon decency, fora female 
to write upon the subject of population. Weare 
sorry that there is a man in England, who knows 
how to spell, who can write such stuff, but we 
should be much more sorry, did we believe that 
there was even a ‘respectable minority’ who could 
tolerate it. If this be refinement and civilization, 
may we ever remain the poor, benighted savages 
that we are, though we should continue to retain 
the ‘nasty’ custom of eating eggs out of a wine- 
glass, and to ‘pitch-fork our food down our 
gullets.’ 


The adjourned meeting of the Boston Sunpay 
Scuvo. Society was held at the Hall of the 
Atheneum on Wednesday evening last. Prayers 
were offered by Rev. Chandler Robbins, and 
the meeting addressed by Edward Biake Esq. 
Mr Robert C. Waterston, Rev. E. S. Gannett, 
Barzillai Frost, and other gentlemen, whose names 
we did not learn. A Report was read by Dr J. 
F. Flagg, Secretary of the Society, giving an in 
teresting account of present state of the Sunday 
School instruction in this city, and the improve 
ments that have been made, within the last half 
year. We hope to be able to give a fuller account 





of this meeting in our next paper. 










A subscription is on foot, we perceive in this 
city, at the instance of some of the officers of 
Middlebury College, for the aid of that Institution, 
now suffering for the waut of funds. We hope it 
will receive all the assistance which: it merite, 
and we doubt not it presents stronger claims, tham 
many objects which are liberally patronised,. We 
wish the friends of Harvard College, would: make 
a clear statement to the public, of its wants, in. 
regard to a building for its invaluable Library. If 
the aid of our Legislature is not to be hoped for, 
could an appeal to private munifiance be in vain? 
Would any friend of learning or of his country 
refuse to contribute bountifully towards the pres- 
ervation of those treasures, which if once lost, 
could never be replaced. We tremble every time 
we look at the frail walls, which contain them. 
We doubt if there is any object more deserving 
the attention of the community at present than 
this. Itis acommon interest and every one shoald 
interest himself in it. , 

“ A AS 


CONGRESSIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

















In the Senate on Monday, was received a communica~ 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, in reply to the 
resolution of the 19th, calling for copies of certain corres< 
pondence between Mr Crawford and others, on the sub- 
ject of the Bank, &c. Also a communication, on the sub<« 
ject of the amount of public money deposited in tho vaq_ 
rious Banks, and other :natters, embraced in the other 


These were read, and some debate ensued, Mr Clay, con- 
tending, that they were not the documents called for; af- 
ter which the Senate proceeded to consider the special 
order of the day, the reportvof the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and the removal of the deposits, Mr Clay resumed 
his speech in support o! his resolutions, and continued it 
until the usual hour of adjourament; when, not having 
concluded, he gave way for a motion for adjournment. 

In the House, Mr Binaey presented a memorial from 
the State Banks of Philadelphia, praying for the restora- 
tion of the deposits tv the United States Bank, which was 
read and referred to the Committee of Ways and means, 
The House then resumed the consideration of the deposite 
question, and the rest of the day was consumed by Mr 
Polk in reply to Mr Me Duffie. 

In the Senate on Tuesday, Mr King of Georgia, ap- 
peared and tuok his seat. After some miscellaneous busi- 
ness Mr Clay finished his speech. 

Mr Benton rose to reply, but in consequence of some 
domestic occurrence, expressed a wish not to enter on 
the discussion to-day. On motion of Mr B. the Senate 
thea proceeded to Executive business. 

In the House, Mr Davis of Massachusetts, present 
the memorial of Noah Fletcher, a citizen of Massachu- 
setts, (one of the assistant clerks, turned out by Frank- 
lin,) praying the interference of the House in his behalf. 
Mr Davis spoke at some length in commendation of the 
memorialist, and upon the right and duty of the House 
to protect all citizens from oppression and abuse of pow- 
er. He was called to order by Mr Clay of Alabama, on 
the ground that he iad no right to do any thing more 
than state the contents of the memorial. The memorial 
having been read, 

Mr Davis sent to the Chair the following resolution: 


Resolved, The+ Noah Fluteher was removed from his 
office of assistan 
ficient cause, anc 


After some de 
ble till next day. 

In the Senate 
had been presented and resoiutions adopted. 

The Chair announced the special order of the day, bes 
ing the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
removal of the deposites. 

The Vice-President then took the occasion to remark, 
that all expressions of opinion, on the part Tie specta- 
tors, concerning .the matters in debate, wetd improper, 
and would on no account be tolerated. He adverted to 
what had taken place in the galleries during the last twa 
or three days, by which the decorum due to the Senate 
had been violated, stated that the officers were instructed 
to do their duty, and that, in case of any repetition of the 
impropriety, effectual means wou!'d be resorted to, for 
the purpose of suppressing it, by instantly clearing the 
galleries. 

Mr Benton then rose and spoke in favor of the course 
which had been pursued: by the President in removing 
the deposites, but before he had concluded his remarks, 
he yave way to a motion to adjourn. 

On motion of Mr Kane, the Senate then adjourned. 

In the House of Representatives Mr Polk resumed and 
concluded his remarks on the deposite question. 

Mr Binney having obtained the floor, moved an ad- 
journment, which prevailed. 

In the Senate on Friday, Mr Benton resumed his re- 
marks, and continued until three o’clock, when, without 
coming to a conclusion, he gave way toa motion of Mr 
Grundy, that the Senate adjourn. 

In the House of Representatives, after disposing of mi- 
nor buisness, the House took up Mr Selden’s resolution, 
instructing the committee of Ways and Means to propose 
a bill requiring the Commissiovers of the safety fund to 
purchase forthwith the unredeemed Five per cent, stocks. 
Mr Selden spoke at considerable length, in support of his 
resolution, and was replied to by Mr Cambieleng, after 
which the subject was postponed and the House adjourned 
to Monday. 





Massachusett Legislature.—In the House of Represen - 
tatives on Thursday Jan. 2d Mr White, of Boston, presen- 
ted a memorial of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, sur- 
rendering its act of incorporation which was ordered t> 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 

On Friday the Senate made choice of Rev Chandle 
Robbins for Chaplain. A convention of the two Houses 
was holden in the Representatives Chamber at 12 o’clocl , 
for the purpose of filling vacancies in the Senate. The 
following gentlemen (all National Republicans) were: 
chosen. Sufiolk, George Blake, John Cotton. Esset, 
Gideon Barstow, Robert Hooper, Jr, Samuel Merril, 
Josiah Newhall, Jesse Kimbal), William Nickols. Mi. 
dlesex Nathaniel Austin, Nathaniel Wright, Sidney Wi- 
lard, Daniel Shattuck, Elibu Cutler, Plymouth Artem\s 
Hale, Isaac L. Hedge. Nantucket and Dukes Davil 
Joy. Hampden, Patrick Boies, James Byers, Berkshire 
Edward Stephens, Thomas B Strong. 

In the Senate on Saturday the Committee on the vote 
for Governor and Lt Governor,reported the whole bumbir 
for Governor, 62,474; choice 31,238; J. Davis, 25,149; | 
Q. Adams, 18,274; M. Morton, 15,493; S.C. Allen’ 3 45 
scattering 99. For Lieut. Governor, whole anmbe, 
61,374: choice, 30,688; S. T. Armstrong, 25,688; §, | ath- 
rop, 15,692; J. Fowler, 14,818; W. W. Ticensiai "2,982; 
scattering, 214-—Votes for Governor from Peru, E. Hamp- 
on, Norwich and Salem, rejected; also those for Lt. Gov- 
ernor from Norwich, Lanesboro’ and Salem. 

Said report was accepted , and sent down for concurrence. 
[In the House was read and concurred. ] 


In the House on motion of Mr. Saltonstall, of Salem it was 





Ordered, That a committee be appointed to consider and 





call made by the Senate on the motion of Mr Clay. ~ 
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repert to this House in what manner two persons, out of 
the four persons, who had the highest number of votes for 
Governor, and also for Lieutenant Governor, of this com- 
monwealth, shall be selected, to be returned to the Sen- 
ate; and ou inotion of Mr Whipple, of Cambrige, the said 
committee was ordered to consist of five members.— 
The following gentlemen were appointed, viz:—Messrs. 
Saltonstall of Salem, Dwight of Stockbridge, White of Bos- 
ton, Cushing of Newburyport, and Ruggles of Troy. 

In the Senate on Monday, tho several Committee 
were nominated by the Chair and Confirmed by the 
Beard. 

In the House, Mr Saltonstall, from the committee on 
the Governor’s Election, reported that a special Commit- 
tee of three be appointed to receive, sort, and count the 


ee ee ee 


votes in front of the Speaker's desk, and that each mem- | 


ber in presence of the House, deposit his vote, when his 
name shall be checked by the Clerk. Made the order of 
the day for Weduesday 11 o'clock. 

In the House on Tuesday, Rev. E. T. Taylor was 
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Durden’s Steamer.—The boat complete, has beenJapt 
ly described as too immense wine casks, 300 ft, long each, 
with a steam engine in the centre, working between the 
casks which are so much more buoyant, being both air 
and water tight, than other contrivances heretofore called 
boats, as to very nearly double the velocity, the power. 
being about the same. By the construction too the boat 
turns On 2 pivot centre, to one fourth ofthe time which 
an ordinary whee! of small dimensions would occupy; her 
Eee draught of water is 35 inches; it is coufidently 

elieved that her speed will average from 20 to 25 miles 
an hour. She accomplished her passage from Troy to 
New York, in 12 hours. For greater safety the casks 
will no doubt be hereafter divided into coimpartme nis, 
each water tight, and independent of the others, this will 
be important for our western waters, and would make the 
invention safe in case of snagging and so forth-— 
How far this new invention will prove servicexble for 


| freight boats, or whether it cau be applied to sea, remains 


to be. seen. 


The Gould Region. We are informed by a gentleman 
permanently engaged in the gold business, lately from 


_ the South, that considerable quantities of this metal have 
been recently laid open on the borders of Tennessee—a 


chosen Chaplein and the Committees were appointed and | 


announced by the Speaker. 


On Wednesday, the House proceeded at 11 o’cloek to | 


the election of two candidates fur Governor and Lt. Gov- 
ernor, out of the four highest returned by the people. 
Messrs. Salstonstali, Ruggles, and De Witt were appoint 
ed a Committee to receive the vote of each member on 
his name being called by the Clerk. 

The first ballot resulted thus: whole number, 517; a 
choice, 274; John Davis, 327; Marcus Morton, 199; J. 
Q. Adams, 18; S.C. Allen, 3; blank 9. Mr. Davis was 
declared to be the first of the two candidates to be return- 
ed to the Senate. 

In the afternoon, the House proceeded to the election 
of the second candidate to be returned to the Sepate for 
the office of Governor, and on the votes being taken, it 
appeared that 


The whole number of votes was - 357 
Necessary for a choice - - 179 
Marcus Morton had - - 267 
Jobn Q. Adams : - - 33 
Samuel C. Allen - - - G64 


There were also 80 blank pieces of paper given in. 

The Hon. Marcus Morton was then declared to be elect. 
ed a candidate to be returned to the Senate for the office 
of Gove:nor. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


City Government.—The Government having assembled 
at ten o’clock on Moaday morning in the Common Coun- 
cil Room, aficr an impressive prayer by the Rev. Ur. 
Wainwright, the Mayor's outh of office was adiministered 
by C. J. Shaw to Mr Lyman, on which the latter brietly 
remarked, in effect, that he was grateful for the honor 
conferred on him by the citizens, and should be aided by 
a personal acquaintance tn following the excellent ex- 
ample of his predecessor, The uew Mayor then admin- 
istered the oath to the Aldermen and Gouncil elect, when 
the Boards having separated, the Council proceeded to 
the choice of Presweuat. The whole number of votes 
was 45; a choice, 23; J. Quincy, Jr. had 29, and was el- 
ected, and accepted the office with a few remarks of ac- 
knowledgement. 5S. I. MeCleary was unanimously cho- 
sen City Clerk, and G. Waitt, Secretary of the Couacil 
pro tem. Voted tha! last year’s rutes be adopted tll 
otherwise ordered, and adjourned to Monday evening 
next. The speeches of Messrs. Lyman and Quincy to- 
gether, occupied less than three minutes. The Room 
was thronged with spectators —Mer. Jour. 


Burglary.—The. house No. 9 Crescent Court, was en- 
tered through the back part, on Saturday night, and rob- 
bed of sundry articles. The rogues went first into the 
cellar kitchen, where they ate up a pudding, a mice piece 

‘ © -=4 a piece of ham, which had been 
ay’s dinner. They carried off a 
combs. a pair of boots, a handker- 
spoous they could find. Not sat- 

abducted two large bunches of 


Fire at Dedaam.—-a fire was discovered about two 
o’cleck on Tuesday morning, in the loft of Mr Timothy 
Gay’s new and spacious stable at Dedham, which in 
about an hour from that time had levelled the building 
with the ground, and destroyed 52 cf the 53 horses in the 
stable, belonging to the Poston and Providence Citizens 
Line, together with several hundred dollars worth of hiy 
and grain. Considerable loss also was sustained in har- 
nesses, This establishment was cn the site of the one 
burnt Oct. 30, 1832, under very similar circumstances. 
Ten horses kept by Mr Ebenezer Newell in one wing 
were aillsaved. A meeting of the citizens of Dedham 
was held at nine o'clock, and a Committee chosen to in- 
vestigate the transaction, which is generally attributed to 
an incendiary. The Company's property was insured at 
the Merchaat’s Office for $10,000. The Stable was own- 
ed by Mr Gay, who we understand was not insured. 

The fire is universally attributed to an incendiary, and 
the Selectmen have in parsuance of a recommendation of 
the Investigating Committee, offered a reward of $500 
for the prosecution to penal conviction of the person or 
persons who set fire to the premiszes.—.Ver. Jour. 


Bunker-Hill Monument.—The President of the Me- 
chanic Association acknowledges the receipt of r1GtHer 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT dollars and sixty two 
cents, collected in Charlestown, by a committee of the 
Association, to aid in completing the Bunker-Hill Monu- 
ment. Bya gentlemen of Springfield, rorty-roun dol- 
lars have been received, subscribed by a few of the cit- 
izens of that town.— Courier. 


Consulates. —Thomas Dixon, Esq. of this city, has 
Leen recognized by the President, as consul for the 
kingdom of the Netherlands for this port. 

Eugene A. Homer, Eeq. ot this city, has been recog- 
nized, also, as consu! for Belgium, at this port --/bid. 


Maine.— The Maine Legislature was organized on the 
Ist inst. by the choice ot J. Williams, from Waldo coun- 
ty, President of the Senate, and W. Tafton, of Shapleigh, 
Secretary; Nathan Clifford was chosen Speaker of the 
House and A. R_ Nichols, Clerk.—Jbdid. 


Maryland.—The Legislature of Maryland convened at 
Annapolis. The Senate was organized by the re-election 
of Benj. S$. Forrest, as President, and of the same Clerk 
who was in Office at the last session. Seventy six nem- 
bers of the House of Delegates were in attendance. 
Thomas Wright, a Jackson man, was elected Speaker, in 
opposition to Mr Ely; the former having received 42 
votes, and the latter 38. The late Clerk, Mr Brewer, was 
superseded by Louis Gassaway, a friend of the Adminis- 
tration.— Daily Adv. 


Landing of the Pilgrims.—On the 23d ult, the anniver- 
sary of the lauding of the pilgrims was celebrated by the 
New England Society at Charleston, S. C. by a public 
dinner.—Rev. Dr. Harris of Dorchester, was present, 
and made a brief and pertinent address.— Ibid 


Alaboma.--“A bill to alter the usury law passed the 
House of Representatives of Alabama on the 19th instant, 
providing that the lender of money ata more than lawful 
interest, may be entitled to recover the principle. 


Another Steanbcat Disaster—-Loss of Life. The New- 
Orleans Bulletin of the 17th nit says: * The steamer 
Missourian on her passage from New-Orleans to this 
place, collapsed one of her flues on Saturday the 4th ult. 
at one o'clock, P. M. whilst rounding out from Glasceck’s 
Island, twenty five miles below Natches, by which acci- 
dent fifteen persans were badly scalded. The following 
persons have since died—Mr- Booth of St. Louis, deck 
passenger, Mr. Johnson, do; three out of seven of a Ger- 
man family, names not recollected; John Curtis, deck 
hand, and W, Atcheson, 2d cook. One man was blown 
overboard name not known. All the cabin passengers 
snd officers of the boat, with the exception of the 2d en- 
gineer, escaped unhurt. Capt. Myers, of the steamer 
Arab brought the M. down, and rendered them all the 
assistance that laid in his power. 


Uncommon Visiter. On Wednesday morning, a large 
seal, or sea dog, was discovered between our docks, sport- 
ing and careering with as much apparent independence 
as though he were entirely at home. Several muskets 
were discharged at him, without effect—owing perhaps 
to the rigidity of his skin. His object probably, was to 
bring ‘the compliments of the season’ to our townsmen— 
not dreaming that a ball wouldb givenon the occa- 
sion.—Nantucket Eng. 
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| across the country, away to the south. 


fact we have not seen stated, and which is the more im- 
portant as it has been hitherto doubted whether the mines 
or veins had in any instance been traced West of the 
Alleghanies. Gold is now furnished by four ef the 
Southern and one of the Western States—in all, not far 
from two millions the past season, being an increase of 
about one fourth on the preceding. In Vermont the 
material has been collected in the proportion of three 
penny weights to the bushel of earth. A piece was found 
inthe bed of Deertield river, which sold for $68, and 
another, weighing 8 1-2 ounces, was found in New- Fane. 


Gentlemen Differ in Politics.—The Cincinnati Journal 


| Says, two gentlemen travelling in the Western States, 


stopped for refreshment at a plain log-house. The own- 
er received them with characteristic western hospitality, 
invited theut to a seat by his blazing fire, and directed 
food to be prepared. He then lett the room to the two 
genticinen and his own little boy, aged seven years. To 
amuse themselves, they asked the buy whether his father 
was for Jackson or Adams? ‘ He is for Adams,’ replied 
the boy. But said the gentleman, whom do you prefer 
for President? Jackson, was the reply. But how is it. 
that you preier Jackson, and your father, Adams? ‘ Ob,’ 
said the little urchin, * gentlemen differ in politics.’ It 
will not be easy to enslave a nation, composed of men thus 
taught in early life, to think for themselves: 


A Life saved by a Dog.—We have to add to the many 








One of our friends well remembers his receiving the 
severe blows in childhood, for forgetting his lesson, that 
lis mother was compelled to apply remedies. And not 
many days have passed, since we heard of a poor bo 
who asked, why it was that when the master boxed his 
ears, his head turned, and he could scarcely hear what 
the master said—a discipline to which a whole class were 
sometimes subjected! Are teachers, indeed, ignorant 
that such blows may produce deafness, and that they 
almost necessarily give rise to a temporary confusion-of 
memory aainale of Education. 


Perseverance Rewarpev. The Emma, of Harwich, 
George Grant, master, employed in conveying the Post- 
office mails, on her outward voyage to Gottenburg, fell 
in, off the Dogger Bank, with a large Finland vessel, 
laden with timber, for London, bottom upwards, upon 
which was a, man, who had just made his way through 
the bottom of the vessel. It appears that the vessel sud- 
denly upset ina gale of wind ; aud seven of the crew in 
the fore part were drowned ; four others in the cabin, 
were driven through a small hatchway in the floor. 
Here without food and in darkness, they remained for 
four days and nights. Providentially, they found an old 
spikenail and a ballast’ stone; these proved to be the 
means of their deliverance, for with poet yresence of 
mind and ingenuity, they sharpened the nail, and with 
this miserable, yet in their circumstances, invaluable 
tool, “ hoping almost against hope,” they began to pick 
ee | the planks and timber of the vessel's bottom over 
head ; and after toiling day and night, they succeeded 
in making an outlet through a timber fourteen feet by 
twelve inches, and the plank three and a half inches 
thick, which with a stick and a slip torn from the shirt, 
they made their feeble signal of distress. At length, by 
perseverance, the opening was made large enough to 
admit of the whole of their number getting through, 
which they had not long effected before they were all 
fortunately rescued by the Emma.—Edinburgh Courant. 


Election of Goverzar. On Thursday morning the 


Senate elected Hon. Joho Davis, Governor of this 
Commonwealth, for the ensuing year. 
Whole nuinber of votes, 37 
Necessary to a Choice, 19 
Hon. John Davis had 36 
Hon. Marcus Morton, 4 


The annual Discourse before the Harvard Beney- 


lent Society, will be delivered on Wednesday 
/ evening, at 7 o’clock in Old South Church, by 


instances on record, of the faithtulness and sagacity of this | 


nobie animal, one of a striking character which occurred 
during the past week, in the vicinity of this place. On 
Friday evening last, some time after dark, a worthy citi- 
zen of the adjacent township of Alsace, who loves an in- 
gle side and a cup of comfort as well as Tam O'Shanter 
himself, was piodding homeward his weary way, little an- 
ticipating the danger he was abvut to incur. 
chan yill had made him canty,—He stachered whyles.” 
In short, our respectable neighbour had not proceeded 
above hal{ a mile from town before t.e stretched himselt 
across the middle of the tarnpike road. While he lay in 
this dangerous position, the Pottsville stage approached, 
and must infallibly have passed over his body, had it not 
been for the sagacity of a house dog, which hal accom- 
panied his master, aod was then watching over his slum- 
bers. As the stage drew nigh, the dog flew furiously at 
the horses, and by his barking turned the leaders from the 
path, and®caused the vehicle to pass harmlessly by tle 
body of the sleeping man. The stage driver, perceiving 
an object lying in the ruad, which he took for a human 
being, gave notice of tse circumstance directly on reach- 
ing town, when some good Samaritans undertook the kind 
office of seeking the slumberer out, and saving him from 
the dangers of his position. They found him stli asleep 
upon the road and his faithful dog stretched close beside 
his body.— Bucks, Pa. Journ. 


From the Susquehanna ( Penn.) Register. 
Worves.—There appears to be an unusual number of 
wolves in our country, and very many sheep have been 
killed by them. Every exertion should be made to de- 
stroy these animals; and the manner of pursuing them 

in the “ fur west” is almost certain of being successful. 
It is usual for wolves to go in gangs, generally com- 
osed of the mother and all the whelps which she has 
rought up. It is ascertained how many are in the par- 
ticular gang, and when there is a good tracking snow, a 
party of hunters is mede up of twice the number of the 
game, who assemble each with his gun and knapsack of 
provisions. ‘They then draw lots; two lots being of 
number 1; two of number 2, &e. and fillow the gang, 
which geverally is disposed to keep as much as possible 
together, an] separate only when they find themselves 
hard pressed. gtnight, the hunters encamp on the track, 


“© The cla- | 


Rev. Baron Stow. 





D. Frost Jr. Esq. Agent of the Suffolk county 
Temperance Society wi!l address the public at 7 
o’clock,on Sunday evening, in the Rev. Mr Hague’s 
Church, corner of Uniorrand Hanover street. 





A CARD. 


The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of 


_ eighty dollars and fifty cents through the hands.of 
_ a lady, being the sum subscribed by ladies of Bos- 


ton for the use of students in divinity. 

Also, twentyseven dollars and twentytwo cents 
through Rev. Mr Conant of Leominster, subserib- 
ed by ladies of his society for the same purpose. 

H. Ware, Jr. 

Cambridge, Jan. 7, 1834, 


To Suspserisers. On account of some unex- 


_ pected changes in the arrangements for printing 


| are from small sums, 


and are ready to start again in pursuit at the first dawn of | 


day. Their object is to prevent the wolves from eating. 
At length one wolf, thinking his chance of escape better 
alone, diverges from the rest. The two bunters who 
drew the lot No. 1, take after him; and so on for every 
wolf that separates from the rest. Thus in a few diys, 
the wolves are all tired out and destroyed. An active 


man can, by pressing on his track, tire out the stoutest | 


wolf. 
We have heard it mentioned of one of our western 
woodmen, who had several of his sheep killed by a very 


large wolf, which had also done some mischief among 
his neighbor's flocks. that he declared he would have the 
wolf's scalp before he was a week older; and having 
prepared a knapsack with a week's provisions, he started 
on the animal's track. He followed it steadily, up hill 
and down dale, through windfalls and thickets, and 
across swamps and marshes. For three days the animal 
kept about his old haunt, teavelling over the township 
und into the neighboring ones, and then back again, turn- 
ing on his steps and seeking the thickets from which be 
was first started ; but nothing could check bis indefatiga- 
ble pursuer. 

Wherever the wolf went, the hanter was on his trail, 
and kept so near up with him, that he found little time to 
lie down in the day, and at night he was too tired to look 
out forasheep. When night fell his pursuer made a fire, 
and spreading a few bushes under him slept tll morning— 
at its first dawn he was again on the pursuit. On the 
third day, the wolf finding no rest near home, started off 
But this would 


| not do; wherever he laid down, during the day, he was 





soon roused by his pursuer. 
In the course of this long chase, the hunter in crossing 
roads, and passing through farms, was frequently hailed 
by persons whom he saw, with “ Why, stranger what 
are you after?” His reply was, “Tam after a wolf's 
scalp, and I guess I'll get it before I sleep in a house : 
but I hav’n’t time to talk now.” On the morning of the 
fifth day, he said to the only person whom he saw, “ I'll 
have the tarnal varmint before night, I know ;” and he 
was as good as his word ; for in the afiernooon the wolf, 
exhausted by famine and fatigue and unable to crawl any 
further, submitted to his fate, and the hunter put the long 
sought for scalp into his knapsack. He then went to the 
nearest house, where he found himself just about fifty 
miles in the nearest way he could go, fromm his home. 


Aw Active Scuoor-Master. We do not remember 
ever to have seen a more complete exhibition of the 
system to which this belongs than in the following ex- 
tract from the German * Conversations Lexicon,’’ the 
basis of the “ Encyclopedia Americana.” 

«“Hauberle and Neuman relate, that John James 
Hauberle, the schoolmaster of a small Suabian town, 
during the 51 years and 7 months in which he performed 
the duties of his office, according to a moderate calculation, 
gave the youth entrusted to his charge, 911,517 blows 
with a stick—24,010 strokes with a rod—20,989 ferulings 
—-136,715 blows with the hand—10,235 slaps upon the 
chops—7005 boxes on the ears—1,115,800 raps on the 
head, and 12,763 notabenes with the Bible, Catechism, 
Psalm Book, and Grammar. 777 times he made boys 
kneel upon peas; and 613 times upon a three cornered 
piece of wood. He obliged 5001 scholars to wear the 
picture of an ass upon the breast; and 1707 to hold out 
the rod ;—not to mention the punishments which were 
inflicted extempore. Of the blows witha stick, 800,000 
were for not learning Latin vocabularies, and of the 
strokes with a rod, 7,690 were for not learning passages 
of the Bible and hymns.” 

Without discussing the truth of an account taken from 
a work of so grave a character as the ‘“ Conversations 
Lexicon,” or attempting to suppress the smile it will 
excite in our readers, we could almost weep when we 
think of the abuses we have ourselves more than once 
known, We only give place to this curious calculation, 
from recollecting the habits of some distinguished mas- 
ters of the old school, whose ferule and “ taws ~ are now 
the food of worms. We shall never forget one, the 
shadow of whose auibority made us quail, who bpplie’ 
the little instrument we have named with its three = 
lash, for eaery error in Latin quantity which occurred in 
a recitation. To reckon his blows, “not to mention 
those inflicted extempore,” would we fear, be almost 


hopeless. 


the Register, the last week’s paper was not put to 
press till Saturday, P.M. whieh prevented our 
forwarding the mail papers at the usual time. We 
trust this delay will not often occur. 

Subscribers whose year commences in January, 
and who prefer paying in advance, will greatly 
oblige the publisher, by forwarding their payments 
by mail or otherwise soon. 

Subseribers who are indebted for one or more 
years, are requested to remember us. It is not 
true as some may think, that euch small sums can 
make little difference with us. All our receipts 
** Units make millions.” 





MARRIAGES. 
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In this city, by Rey Mr Croswell, Mr Walter M. Le- 
man to Miss Mary Ann Mullet: Mr James C. Converse 
to Miss Sarah Ann Peabody. 

In Danvers. Mr John Osgood to Miss Rebecea Fowle : 





| Mr Samuel P. P. Fowler to Miss Harriet Putnam : Mr 





Jonathan Perry, Jr. to Miss Mehitable Goodell; Mr Levi 
Guilford, Jr. to Miss Sally Hadley, of Andover. 

In Dedham, Mr Willard Cobbett to Miss Joanna Smith 
of Canton. 

In Walpole, Mr Moses E. Webb, of Dedham, to Miss 
Rebecca G. Morse. 

In Salisbury, Mr Obed R. Fowler, of Boston, to Miss 
Abigail Barnard. 

In Providence, Mr Francis W. Bird, of Walpole, to Miss 
Rebecea HH. Cooke, of P. 

In New York, Capt. Lawrence Kearney, U. S. Navy, 
to Miss Josephine C. Hall. ‘ 

In Columbia, Tenn. Dr Wm. McNeill to Miss Mary, 
daughter of the Hon. David Crockett, member of Cen- 
gress, 





DEATHS. 








In this city, Lucy Alger, daughter of Rev. M. I. 
Motte aged 2 years; Antoinette Jones, daughter of Rev. 
Dr Sharp, aged 3 years and 8 months. 

On Saturday evening, Mary Ann, eldest danghter of 
Wm. Tucker, aged 18: 

On Tuesday, John Gorham, only son of Dr J. Greely 
Stephenson 3. years 

On Wednesday morning Miss Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr Nath,| Clark, 17. 

Mr Loring White formefly of Weymouth, 381. 

In Weymouth, Mrs Sarah, wife of Capt Warren Loud. 
aged 

“In Kingston, Mrs Huldah, relict of Mr Samuel Stetson, 
aged 77; she was a descendant from Elder Brewster, the 
pions Pilgrim, whose praises so often oecur in the early 


_ records of Plymourh Church and Colony. 


In Dennis, Josiah Crocker, M D. 
In Rowe, Pardon Haynes, M D. aged about 79 years, 
forty of which he has practiced sccessfully in Rowe. 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND GEN- 
ERAL REVIEW. 

UST published by CHARLES BOWEN, 141, Wash- 
J ington street, The Christian Examiner and General 
Review, for January, 1834. New Series. 

CONTENTS. 

Art. I. Character of Christ. The Character of Christ, 
the Interpretation of Christianity ; with an Exposition of 
the Circumstances of his Resurrection. 

Art. I]. Peiice’s History of Harvard College. A His- 
tory of Harvard University from its Foundation, in the 
year 1636,to the period of the American Revolution. By 
the late Benjamin Peirce, A. M., Librarian of the Um- 
versity. 

Art. III- Colman’s Sermons. Sermons on Various 
Subjects, preached at the Church in Barton Square, Sa- 
lem, Mass. By Henry Colman. 

Art. IV. Cellerier’s Chrisiian Minister. Qu’est ce 
qu’an Serviteur de Jesus Christ? Trois Discours adresses 
aux Etudians en Theologie, &e. The Minister of Christ 
described, in Three Discourses, addressed to the Students 
in Divinity at the Opening of the Course in November, 
1829, 1830, and 1831. By J. E. Cellerier, the younger ; 
Professor of Criticism and of Sacred Antiquities, in the 
Theological Faculty of the Academy of Geneva. 

Ait. V.. Speculative Philosophy. On the [mprove- 
ment of Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge: , Cr an 
Illustration of the Advantages which would result from a 
more general Dissemination of Rational and Scientific In- 
formation among all Ranks. By Thomas Dick, LL. D. 

Art. VI. Sir James Edward Smith. * Memoir and Cor- 
respondence of tbe late Sir James Edward Smith. Edit- 
ed by Lady Smith. 








THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Hts day published by CHARLES. BOWEN, 141, 
4 Washington Street, the North American Review, 
No. 82, for January, 1834, 


CONTENTS. 


Art. I. Lifeof Cowper. The Life of William Cowper 
Esq. By Thomas Taylor. my 

‘Art. I. Decandolie’s Botany. 1. Theorie Elemen- 
taire de la Botanique, ou Exposition des Principes de 
la Classification naturelle, &c, Par M. A. P. Decan- 
dolle. Second E lition, revue et augmentee. 2. A 
Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Rrtificial, as well as 
natural Classification, with an explanation of Jussieu’s 
system. By James Edward Smith, H. D. President of 
the Linnwan Soviety, &e. 3. Introduction to the Natural 
System of Botany ; or a systematic View of the Orcani- 
zation, Natural Affinities, and Geographical Distribution 
of the whole Vegetable Kingdom. by John Lindley 
F R.S., L. S., G.S., Professor of Botany in the Univer. 
sity of London, &c. First American Edition, with an Ap- 
pendix. By John Torrey, M. D. 

Art. IIL = Story’s Constitutional Law. Commentaries 
on the Constitution of tbe United States ; with a Prelimi- 
nary Review of the Constitutional History of the Colonies 


and States, betore the Adoption of the Constitution. By’ 


Joseph Story, LL. D., Dane Prefessor of Law in Harvard 
University. 

IV. The Whale Fishery. 1. An Account of the Arc- 
tic Regions, with a History and Description of the North- 
ern Whale Fishery. By William Scoresby,Jr. F.R.S, E. 
2. Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale Fishery, 
including Researches and Discoveries on the Eastern 
Coast of West Greenland, made in the summer of 1822. 
By Wm. Scoresby, Jr. F. R.S.E. 3. Discovery and 
Adyvegture in the Polar Seas and Regions, with an Ac- 
count of the Whale Fishery. Harper's Family Library, 
No. 14. 4. Scientific Tracts. Nos. 18 and 24.—Whale 
Fishery. 

V. Last Moments of Eminent Men. De Euthanasia 
Medica. Prolusio Academica. Auctore C. F. H. Marx. 

VI. Hutchinson’s Third Volume. The History of 
Massachusetts’s Bay, from 1749 to 1744; comprising a 
detailed Narrative of the Origin and Easily Stages of the 
American Revolution. By Thomas Hutchinson, Esq. 
LL. D.. formerly Governor of the Province. Edited from 
the author’s MS., by his Grandson, the Rey. John Hutch- 
inson, M. A. 

Vil. Early Literature of Modern Europe. 1. Tab- 
leau Historique de la Litterature Francaise. Par M. J. de 
Chenier. 2. Historia de la Literatura Espanola escrita 
en aleman por F, Bouterwek, traducida al castellano y 
adicionada. Par D. Jose Gomez de la Cortina y D. Nic- 
olas Hugalde y Mollinndo. 

VIIL. Memoirs of Brissot. Memoires de Brissot, Mem- 
bre de I’ Assemblee Legislative et de la Convention Na- 
tionale, sur ses Contemporains et la Revolution Francaise. 
Publies par son Fils avec des Eclaircissemens Historiques. 
Par M. F. de Montrol. 

IX. The Annuals. 
nir, a Christmas and New Year’s Present. 
G. Goodrich. 2. The Religious Souvenir. 

X. Men and Manners in America. Men and Man- 
it in America. By the author of Cyril Thornton, ete. 

Jan. U1. 


CHANNINGS BALTIMURE SERMON, 


THE few copies that remain of the eleventh edition 
of this valuable sermon, may be had at this office. 


1. The Token and Atlantic Souve- 
Edited by Ss. 








TRACT OF ‘THE A. U. A. FOR NOVEMBER. 
UST published by CHARLES BOWEN 141 Wash. 
@D ington Street, No. 77 of the Traets of the Ainerican 
Unitarian Association, on the ** Religious opinions and 
example of Miltou, Locke and Newton. Jan. 11. 





NICHOLS’ ‘THEOLOGY, 

The suhseribers have purchased the balance» of the 
last edition of this valuable work for Academies, and 
Sunday schoois and Juvenile Libraries, which will be 
urnished in quanuties, handsomely bound, on reason- 
able terms. RUSSELL, ODIOKNE & Co. 

Dec. 21. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. 
C. Bowles, 141 Washington-street, (opposite 

A@® the Old South) has for saie a large assortment 
of Juvenile Books, Anouals, &c. for Christmas and 
New Year’s Presents, among which are the following: 

The Boy’s aud Girl’s Week- Day Book. 

Atlantic Tale; or Picture of Youth. By Miss Leslie. 

Letters of a Mother to her Daughter. 

The Young Man's Guide. 

Martineau’s Devotional Exercises—with a likeness. 

Martineau’s Hiustrations of Political Economy, in 
16 Nos, neatly bound in glazed cambric, to match, 
with a likeness of the Author. 

Martineau’s Prize Essays, 1n 3 Nos 

The Book offSports—Child’s Picture of Indians. 

Berquia’s Childien’s Friend, with 30 plates. 

Carvei's History of Bostoa--Anecdotes of W ash- 
ington. 

Parley’s Bible Stories—Stories about Poland. — 

The Florist’s Manual, with 80 color’d eugravings 

Youth’s Sketch Book—Chi'd’s Gem. 

Parley’s Book of Poems—Child’s Miscellany. 

Children’s Medley—Children‘s Scrap Book. 

do. Fireside—do. 





Pastime—Clhina io Min. 
do. Album—Buds and Blossoms. 

Life aud Travels of St Paul—Keeper's Travels. 

Young Lady‘s Sunday Book. 

Young Man‘s Own Book—Emma Woodland. 

Boy's Own Book—Girl's Own Book. 

Child’s Own Book—Barbauld’s Lessons. 

Ghild’s Book of the Atinosphere—The Vegetable 
World. 

Rodger’s Italy, elegantly bound with engravings. 

Cowslip and Daisy. 

Childrens Wolidty. 

Flowers Instructive. 

Children’s Budget. 

The Childhood of Jesus. 

VYouth,s Sketch Book. 

Child’s Gem 

Swiss Family Robinson—Youth’s Keepsake. 

Parley’s Tales—Child’s Book of Nature, &c. &e 


ANNUALS for 1834. 
The Token with 14 engravings, 
The Offering, ll do. 

The Pearl, 8 do 
Friendship’s Offering, 12 do. 


Oriental Annual, 25 do. 
Religious Souvenir, 8 do. 
The Amulet, 11 do 
The Forget Me Not, 11 do. 
The Keepsake, ~ 14 do. 
Landscape Annnal, .24 do, 


Young Lady’s Book, 

The Child’s Annual, &c. 

Dissected Maps, of various kinds, with a variety of 
other articles suitable for presents. Dec. 28. 








LILLY, WAIT AND CO. 
No. 124 Washington Street, 
Have this day published, 

HE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE. Contents. On 

the formation of business; On amusement and 

indulgences; On improvement of the mind; On mor- 

al and social improvement; On marriage; On crimi- 
nal conduct, ' 

Major Jack Downing’s Life and Letters. 

This day received. 

The Baltimore Medical,and Surgical Journal, No. 1, 
for October. 

Indian Wars, inthe West. By Timothy Flint. 

The Personal Narrative of James O. Pattie, of Ken- 
we Book of Psalms, translated into English verse. 
By Edward G. Marsh. 

The Traveller’s own book, or Trade through North 
America, and the West Indies. . 

Life of Grant Thorburn. 

Scenesjin our Parish. 

Autobiography of John Galt. 

Lovell’s Folly. By Mrs Hentz. 














R Gannett’s Sermon on the ‘Christian Ministry.’ 
Mi Just published by L. C. Bowles 141 Washing- 
ton Street. A Discourse Delivered at the Ordination 
of Rev. Andrew P, Peabody, over the Society at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. as Colleague Pastor with Rev. Nathan 
Parker D. D. October 24th, 1833, By Ezra 8. Gan- 


nett. Published by Request. Dec. 28, 
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ERKELEY THE BANKER PART ¥1.—AN 
VANDERPUT AND SNOEK, being Nos. 4 
and 6 Illustrations of Political Economy. y Harri- 
et Martineau. Just Published by L. ¢. BOWLES. 
: Dec. 21. 


CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 

P nang published by L. C. BOWLES, 140 Washing 

7 ton street, Sermons on the Principles of Mor- 
ality inculeated in the Holy Scriptures, in their ap- 
plication to the present condition of society. By W 
J. Fox. er 
— volume is are in part fulfilment of the 
ntentton expressed in the prefac i 
entitled ‘Christ and Christienity.?? ate 

‘it consists of Diseourses not written or delivered in 
sequence, but prepared for the pulpitin the ordinary 
course of the Author’s ministrations, and now linked 
together by their common reference to ‘Christiaw 
Morality.’* The reader will not, therefore expect a 
delineation of ‘the whole duty of man’ in all its de- 
tails, but simply a statement of those principles from: 
which, according to the Author’s views of the subject 
all virtues are derived, accompanied by the enforce- 
ment of such applications of them as are peculiarly re- 
quired by the present condition of soviety.” Dec. 28, 


PALEY’S WORKS. 


At of the works of Dr Paley. in six velumes 8ve.. 
for sale at this office, at a low price. Dec. 41. 











WORKS OF RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Tt . theclogical writings of the Rajah Rammohun 
It Roy, with an engraved likeness, may be obtain- 
ed at this office, 134 Washington street. There is no 
probabil ty that the work will be republished, and those 
who wish to possess it will do well to obtain it SOON ,- 
as the edition is nearly all sold. Noy. 30. 





BIBLES—NEW YEAR'S GIFTS &c. ~ 
OR sale an extensive assortment of English Bibles 
(from the Oxford and Cambridge press) in em- 
bossed, arabesque and other beautiful bindings, of all 
sizes and prices, from 50 cents to $30 dollars each— 
also the elegant Boston edition of the Bible published 
a few years since by MrJenks,in 2 vols imperial octavo, 
in splendid binding. 

Also a variety of Praver Books and-other Books in 
beautiful binding suitable for new year’s gifts. 
RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CU. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Suitable for Christmas and New Years Presents. 
VRNUE Children’s Friend,translated from the French 
with plates. 

Atlantic Tales, or pictures of Youth by Mrs Leslie. 

Letters from a Mother to her Daughter. 

Book of Sports. 

Entertaining Anecdotes of Washington, exhibiting 
his patriotism,benevolence and piety; with engravings. 

Child’s picture Book of Indians. 

Stories of Poland 

Child’s Book of the Atmosphere. 

Young Man’s Guide. 

The Daughter’s own Book. 

The Vegetable World. 

The Boys own week day book,with many engravings. 
® Life of St Paul, lidisin ii 

Manly Piety, in its Principles. 

Meditation for the Afflicted, Sick and Dying. 

The Young Man’s own Book. 

Young Ladies’ own Book. 

Boys own Book. 

Little Girls own Book. 

Childs’ own Book, with 250 engravings, 

With a vaiiety of Colored Toys, 

ANNUALS. 

Amulet-—Forget me not—Friendship’sOffering—To- 
ken—Religious Souvenir—The Offering—The Pearl 
—Childs’ Annual-—with other new works. 

Likewise a good assortment of Ladies pocket books, 
ueedle books and card cases,portfolios and everpointed 
pencil cases &e. 

Fo. sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, Court Street, corner 
of Brattle Street. Dec. 21. 
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SCRIPTURAL INTER PRETER. 

UST published by L. C. BOWLES, 141 Washing 

i ton sireet. The Scriptural Interpreter, Vol. 
IV. No. lV. 











CONTESTS 
Practical Remarks—Matt. xii 46—50; Translation 
and Exposition—Matt. xiii. 1—23; Remarks on the 
received version of the New Testament; Our Lord's 
Reply to his Disc'ples—Matt. xiii. 10—17; Common 
Mistakes ia the mode of forming a judgment of the 
Old Testament: The meaning of the word ‘Mystery.’ 





A LIKENESS OF MISS MARTINEAU. 

a C. BOWLES has just Pubiished a Copperplate 
@ Engraving of Hariiet Martineau, from a draw- 

ing by Finden of Loudon. Dec. 28. 





NEW BOOKS THIS WEEK. 


TLANTIC Tales, by Miss Leslie. 

/@ Beaumont on the Gastric Juice. 

Children’s Friend, from the French of M. Berquin. 

Diary of an Ennuyee. 

Family Library. Vol. 64 Montgomery. 

lectures on General [ iterature. 

Hall’s Help to Zion's Travellers. 

Jack Downing‘s letters. 2d edition. 

Life and genius of Dr Johnson 

Letters from a mother to her daughter. 

Memoir of Spurzheim, by Carmichiael. 

Maternal Solicitude, by Searle. 

Peter Simple, Vol. 2d. 

Ripley’s examination of Stuart on baptism. 

Waldemar, a tale of the thirty years war. 

Willard’s (Mrs) Journal and letters from Europe. 
LILLY, WAIT & CO. 121 Washington-street. 

Dec. 28. 





MORE ANNUALS. 


EATU’S Picturesque Album. 
The Landscape Album. 
The Literary Souvenir. 
The New-year’s Gift. 
The Friend's Annual. 
The Child’s Annual. 
The Youth’s Sketch Book. 
The Gem. 
Just received by LILLY, WAIT & CO- 121 Wash 
imgton-street. Dec. 28. 





ILLY, WAIT & CO. 121 Washington-street. 
Just published. 

THE YOUNG LADIES BOOK. A manual of El- 
egant Recreations, Exercises and Pursuits. The third 
edition of this beautiful. work has recently issaed from 
the press, with renewed attractions. It forms a neat 
duodecimo volume of 504 pages, filled with highly 
finished embellishments, and embracing in its contents 
a variety of important information, ot indispensable 
value toa lady. The talent, labor and expense be- 
stowed on this volume are apparent at the first glance, 
and we have seen no work, which offers a more grat- 
ifying proofof the advancement of the arts in this 
country. The interesting and popular studies of con- 
chology, mineralogy, and Botany, are here explained 
in a full and entertaining manner, nor are other subjects 
of a less scientific nature forgotten’ Dec. 28 


‘HE 1 AND THE LUGGER. 
ak “yi be LOOM and the LUGGER’ 
oD part 1, being No. 17, Illustrations of Political 
Economy by H. Martineau. L. C. BOWLES, 141 
Washington Street. Dee. 28. 
~“-PHE CHLLDHOOD OF JESUS. 
Christmas and New Years Gift from a Pastor to 
A the Children of his; flock. Price 12 I-2 cents 
This day published and for sale by RUSSELL, ODI- 
ORNE & CO. Dec. 28. 


LIFE OF THORBURN. 


NORTY years Residence in America; or the doc- 
E trine of a Particular Providence ilustrated in the 
Life of Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, of New York.— 
Written by himself. it 
This a Br and racy work is filled with instructing 
sketches and harrowing scenes that occurred yh d 
the prevalence of the yellow fever in New we ae 
contains many anecdetes and letters of ween 
the celebrated infidel, illustrative of be ODIORNE & 
a day published by RUS pa 3 
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POETRY. 





[From the New York Knickerbocker. ] 
THE PRAIRIES. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

These are the Gardens of the Desert, tliese 
For which the speech of England has no name— 
The boundless unshorn fields, where lingers yet 
The beauty of the earth ere man had sinned— 
The Prairies. I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells, while the delighted sight 

‘Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretch 

In airy undulations, far away, 

Aa if an ocean in its gentlest swell 

Stood still, with all its rounded billows fixed 

And motionless forever.— Motionless? 

No, they are all unchained again. The clouds 

Sweep over with their shadows, and beneath 

The surface iolls and fluctuates to the eye, 

Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 

The sunny ridges. Breezes of the South! 

Who toss the golden and the flame-like flowers, 

And pass the prairie-hawk, that, poised on high, 

Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not—ye have 
play 

Among the palms of Mexico, and vines 

Of Texas, and have crisped the limped brooks 

That from the fountains of Sonora glide 

Into the calm Pacific—have ye fanned 

A nobler or a lovelier scene than this? 

Man hatb_no part in all this glorious work: 

The hand that built the firmament hath heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown 





their slopes 
With herbage, planted them with island groves, 
And hedged them round with forests. Fitting 
floor 
For this magnificent temple of the sky— 
With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
Rival the constellations! ‘The great Heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love— 
A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 
Than that which bends above the eastern hils. 


Saas wo one 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
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EFFECTS OF EDUCATPON. 

The following is an extract from the address 
of Hon. Edward Everett, before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Yale College, at the last an- 
niversary. 

‘What then do we behold, as regards the dif- 
ference resulting from education and training? 
Let us take examples, in the two extremes. 
On the one hand, we have the New Zealand 
savage; but little better, in appearance, than 
the Ourang Outang, his fellow tenant of the 
woods, which afford much the same shelter to 
both; almost destitute of arts, except that of 
horribly disfiguring the features, by the pain- 
ful and disgusting process of tatooing, and that 
of preparing arude war club,with which he 
destroys his fellow savage of the neighboring 
tribe; his natural enemy while he lives; his 
food, if he can conquer or kidnap him; layin 
up no store of provision, but one, which i 
scarce dare describe, —which consists in plung- 
ing a stick into the water, where it is soon eaten 
to honeycomb by the worms, which abound in 
tropical climates, and which then taken out 
furnishes in these worms a supply of their most 
favorite food to these forlorn children of nature. 
Such is this creature from youth to age, from 
father to son,—a savage, a cannibal, a brute; 
—a human being, a fellow-man, a rational and 
immortal soul;—carrying about under that 
squalid loathsome exterior,—-hidden under 
those brutal manners, and vices at once dis- 
gusting and abominable, a portion of the intel- 
lectual principle, which likens man to his ma- 
ker. This is one specimen of humanity; how 
shall we bring another into immediate contrast 
with it? How better, than by comtemplating 
what may be witnessed on board the vessel, 
which carries the enlightened European or 
American to these dark and dreary corners of 
the Earth? Yowthere behold a majestic ves- 
sel, bounding over the billows from the other 
side ofthe globe; easily fashioned to float, in 
safety, over the bottomless sea; to spread out 
her broad wings, and catch the midnight 
breeze, guided by a single drowsy sailor at the 
helm, with two or three companions reclining 
listlessly on the deck, gazing mto the depths 
of the starry heavens. ‘The commander ofthis 
vessel, not surpassing thousands of his breth- 
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against the distant enemy. When he meets 
another similar vessel on the sea, homeward 
bound from a like excursion to his own, he 
makes a few black marks, on a piece of paper, 
and sends it home, a distance of ten thousand 
miles; and thereby speaks to his employer, to 
his family, and his friends,-—as distinctly and 
significantly, as if they were seated by his side. 
At the cost of half the labor, with which the 
savage procures himselfthe skin of a wild 
beast, to cover his nakedness, this child of 
civilized life has provided himself with the 
most substantial, curious, and convenient 
clothing; textures and tissues of wool, cotton, 
linen and silk; the contr, utions of the four 
quarters of the globe, and of every kingdom of 
nature. To fill a vacant hour, or dispel a 
gathering cloud from his spirits, he has curi- 
ous instruments of music, which speak another 
language of new and strange significance to 
his heart ;—which make his veins thrill and his 
eyes overflow with tears, without the utterance 
of a word,—and wiih one sweet succession of 
harmonious sounds, send his heart back, over 
the waste of waters, to the distant home, where 
his wife and his children are gathered around 
the fireside, trembling at the thought, that the 
storm, which beats upon the windows, may 
perhaps overtake their beloved voyager on the 
distant seas. And in his cabin, he has a hbrary 
of volumes,—the strange production of a ma- 
chine of almost magical powers; which, as he 
turns over their leaves, enable him to converse 
with the great and good of every clime and 
age, and which, even repeat to him, in audible 
notes, the Laws of his God and the promises of 
his Saviour, and point out to him that happy 
land, which he hopes to reach, when his flag is 
struck and his sails are furled, and the voyage 
of life is over.’ 


MAHOGANY. 


The common mahogany is one of the most ma- 
jestic trees in the world. In Cuba and Hon- 
duras, this tree, during a growth of two centu- 
ries, expands to such gigantic size, throws out 
such massive arms, and spreads the shade of 
its shining green leaves over such a vast sur- 
face, that even the proudest oaks of our forest 
appear insignificant in comparison with it. A 
single log has often weighed six or seven tons, 
and been sold for more than one thousand dol- 
lars. 

‘Fhe discovery of this beautiful timber was 
accidental, and its introduction into notice was 
slow. A physician of the uame of Gibbons, 
who resided im London, received, in 1724, a 
present of some mahogany planks from his bro- 
ther, a West India Captain. The Doctor was 
erecting a house and gave the planks to the 
workmen, who rejected them as being too hard. 

The Doctor’s cabinet maker was employed 
to make a candle-box of it, and as he was saw- 
ing up the plank he also complained of the hard- 
ness of the timber.—But when the candle-box 
was finished, it outshone in beauty all the Doc- 
tor’s other furniture and became an object of 
curiosity and exhibition. The wood was then 
taken into favor; and the despised mahogany 
became a prominent article of luxury among 
the rich. 

The mahogany tree is found in great quan- 
tities on the low and woody lands, and even 
upon the rocks in the countries on the western 
shores of the Carribean sea, about Honduras 
and Campeachy. It is also abundant in the 
islands of Cuba and Hayti, and it used to be 
plentifulin Jamaica, where it was of excellent 
quality; but most of the larger trees have been 
cut down. 

The season for cutting the mahogany in 
Honduras usually commences about ihe month 
of August. The gangs of laborers employed 
in this work consist of from twenty to fifty each, 
but few exceed the latter number. They are 
composed of slaves, free persons, and each 
geng has one person belonging to it, termed 
the huntsman. His chiefoccupation is tosearch 
the woods, or, as it is called, the bush, to find 
labor for the whole. 

Accordingly, about the beginning of August, 
the huntsman is despatched on his important 
mission.—He cuts his way through the thickest 
of the woods to some elevated situation, and 
climbs the tallest tree he finds, from which he 
minutely surveys the surrounding country. At 
this season the leaves of the mahogany are in- 
variably of a yellow reddish hue, and an eye 
accustomed to this kind of exercise, can, at a 
great distance, discern the places where the 
wood is most abundant. 

He now descends, and directs his steps to 
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ren in intelligence and skill, knows how, by 
pointing his glass to the heavens, and taking 
an observation of the stars, and turning over 
the leaves of his ‘Practical Navigator,’ and 
making a few figures on his slate, to tell the 
spot, which his vessel has reached on the 
trackless sea:—and he can also tell it, by means 
of a steel spring and a few brass wheels, put 
together in the shape of a chronometer. The 
glass with which he brings the heavens down 
to the earth, and by which he measures the 
twenty one thousand six hundredth part of their 
circuit, is made of a quantity of flint, sand and 
alkali,—coarse opaque substances, which he 
has melted together into the beautiful medium, 
which excludes the air and the rain and admits 
the light,—by means of which he can count 
the orders of animated nature in a dew-drop, 
and measure the depth of the vallies in the 
moon. He has, running up and down his 
mainmast, an iron chain, fabricated. at home, 
by a wonderful succession of mechanical con- 
trivances, out of a rock brought from deep 
eavernsin the earth, and which has the power 
of conducting the lightning, harmlessly down 
the sides of the vessel, into the deep. He 
does not creep timidly along from headland to 
headland, nor guide his course across a narrow 
sea, by the north star; but he launches brave- 
ly on the pathless and bottomless deep, and 
carries about with him in a box a faithful little 
pilot, who watches whenthe eye of man droops 
with fatigue, a small and patient steersman, 
whom darkness does not blind, nor the storm 
drive from his post, and who points from the 
other side of the globe,—through the convex 
earth,—to the steady pole. Ifhe falls in with 
a pirate, he does not wait to repel him, hand to 
hand; but he puts into a mighty engine a hand- 
ful of dark powder, into which he has condens- 
ed an immense quantity of elastic air, and 
which, when it is touched by a spark of fire, 
will instantly expand into its original volume, 
and drive an artificial thunderbolt before it, 
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| ing reached it with his party, the next operation 
is the felling ofa sufficient number of trees to 


Wire spot which he may have seleeted. Hav- 


employ the gang during the season. The ma- 
hogany tree is “commonly cut about ten or 
twelve feet from the ground, a stage being erect- 
ed for the axe-man employed in levelling it. 

The trunk of the tree from the dimensions of 
the wood is generally preferred; but for orna- 
mental putposes, the limbs or branches are 
generally preferred. 

A sufficient number of trees being felled to 
occupy the gang during the seaon, they com- 
mence cutting the roads upon which they are 
to be transported.—This may fairly be estimated 
at two thirds of the labor and expense of mahog- 
any cutting. Each mahogany work forms in 
itself a small village on the banks of a river, 
and the nearer the tree grows tothe river, the 
less difficulty there is in transportation. 

If the mahogany trees are much dispersed or 
scattered, the labor and extent of road-cutting 
are of course greatly increased. It not un- 
frequently occurs for miles, roads and many 
bridges are made toa single tree, that may 
ultimately yield but one log. When roads are 
cleared of brush-wood, they still require the 
labor of hoes, pick-axes and sledge-hammers, 
to level down the hillocks, to break the rocks, 
and to cut such of the remaining stumps as 
might impede the wheels that rea Sei to 
pass over them. 

The roads now being in astate of readiness, 
which may generally be effected by the month 
of December, the mahogany tree is cut into 
logs, which are squared by means of the axe. 
In March, the season being dry, it is time to 
draw down the logs from the place of growth. 
A gang of forty men is generally capable of 
working six trucks. Each requires seven pair 
of oxen and two drivers; sixteen to cut food 
for the cattle, and twelve to load or put the 








From the intense heat of the sun, the cattle, 
especially would be unable to work during its 
influence; and, consequently, the loading and 
carriage of the timber are performed in the 
night. Pieces of wood split from the trunk of 
the pitch-pine are used as torches by the work- 
men. The river side is generally reached by 
the wearied drivers and cattle before the sun is 
at its highest power; and the logs, marked 
with the owner’s initials are thrown into the 
river. 

About the end of May the periodical rains 
again commence. The torrents of water dis- 
charged from the clouds are so great as to 
render the roads impassable in the course of a 
few hours, when all trucking ceases. About 
the middle of June the rivers are swollen to | 
an immense height. The logs then float down | 
a distance of two hundred miles, being followed | 
by the gang in canoes, to disengage them from | 
the branches of the overhanging trees, until 
they are stopped in some convenient situation 
at the mouth of the river. Each gang then 
separates ite own cuttings, which are recog- 
nized by the marks on the ends of the logs, and 
forms them into large rafts; in this state they 
are brought down to the wharves of the pro- 
prietors, where they are taken out of the water, 
and smoothed on their sides with the axe. The 
ends, which frequently get pe and rent by 
being dashed against the rocks in the river, 
are also sawed off. They ate now ready for 
shipping. Belize is the principal port for this 
purpose.—Book of Commerce. 


LETTER OF MR. WILBERFORCE. 


We are happy in being able to follow up the 
interesting letters of Mr. Cresson, which were 
published in our last, with the annexed passage 
from his Album. Parts of it lave already ap- 
peared in print, and have been read with avid- 
ity, from their bearing on the Colonization 
question ; but it was given to the public entire 
through the Troy Press, from which we copy 
it for its intrinsic merit, and the interest impart- 
ed to it by the name of Wilberforce. 
Churchman, 


Letter from Wilberforce to E. Cresson, now for 
the first time published entire. 


Braize Caster, Oct, 27, 1831, 

The kind partiality of Mr. Elliott Cresson 
having led to my enjoying a few days of per- 
sonal intercourse with him, I found myself at > 
the end of them so disposed to assent to any 
proposal he might make to me, that I at once 
said “yes” to his request that I would become 
a contributor to his well-stored Album. As it 
is by his own desire that I take up my pen, it 
would almost be an affront to use it in the lan- 
guage of panegyric, yet I must express the 
deep respect I feel for that spirited benevolence 
which prompted him to cross the Atlantic for 
the purpose of promoting the best interests of 
a race, which though but half a century ago, 
denied to be human beings, is now, thank 
Heaven, universally acknowledged to have a 
right to our sympathy as fellow-creatures. May 
the noble undertaking of which you are the ad- 
vocate, be abundantly blessed ! It has been 
said to be a general law of nature that wher- 
ever a poison is found, a gracious Providence 
has placed some natural antidote. May this 
principle be beautifully iMustrated by your pro- 
ceedings—may you be enabled to render that 
very traffic which so long carried away the 
wretched Africans to slavery and degradation, 
the instrument of returning them to their own 
land enlightened and civilized ; there to be- 
come the honoured agents of a gracious God 
in rearing a barrier against the ravages of the 
slave trade, in exhibiting to the world such a 
specimen of African civilization as shall silence 
forever the cavils of selfishness and ignorance ; 
while, above all, it diffuses the blessed truths 
of the everlasting Gospel, where even now all 
are wrapped in the blackest darkness of pagan- 
ism, and teaches Ethiopia to lift up her hands 
unto God. And now. friend Cresson, fare- 
well! Wherever your benevolence may carry 
you, you will be accompanied by my best wish- 
es for your temporal well-being and everlasting 
happiness. You have gladdened my breast by 
informing me that sanguine as had been my 
hopes of the happy effects to be produced by 
the various institutions formed and forming in 
your vast country for the benefit of our fellow- 
creatures, all my anticipations are scanty and 
cold compared with the reality. This may 
truly be deemed a pledge of the divine favour, 
and believe me, no Briton, I had almost said no 
American, can take a livelier interest than my- 
self, in your true greatness and glory. 

While I am writing, a passage in Scripture 
occurs to me, which I have often read, but ney- 
er so well understood, at least never so striking- 
ly feltas now. In speaking of that new world 
in which it is said there shall be no more sor- 
row or pain, it is added—‘‘ And there shall be 
no more sea.” May I not be permitted to ap- 
ply this to the anticipation of that blessed pe- 
riod when the Atlantic shall no more separate 
the two grandest depositories the earth contains 
of Christian principles’ and practice. To my 
feelings we are already one. I can truly say, 
even now, There is no more sea. May the mu- 
tual attachment of the inhabitants of our two 
countries become stronger and stronger, how- 
ever diversified in body, having but one soul, 
and almost anticipating that better world, where 
all divisions being for ever done away, all shall 
unite in one song of thanksgiving and peace, 
and love and joy shall be complete and ever- 
lasting. May we, friend Cresson, meet in that 
blessed world ! W. Wiczserrorce. 








Lire or A Paveer in Enctanp.—The Rev. 
Mr. Stone, aclergyman of London, has, in a 
vein of happy humour, illustrated the abuses to 
which the facilities of obtaining public assist- 
ance are liable. He supposes a young weaver 
of 22 marrying a servant girlof 19. Are they 
provided against the prospects of a family—do 
they economize, toil, retrench ? No; they 
hive in Spitalfields, and rely upon the charita- 
ble institution. The wife gets a ticket for the 
Roya! Maternity Society ; she is delivered for 
nothing : she wants baby linen—the Benevo- 
lent Society supply her. The child must be 
vaccinated—he goes tothe Hospital for vacci- 
nation. He is eighteen months old, ‘he must 
be got out of the way’—he goes to the Infant 
School—from thence he proceeds, being ‘ dis- 
tressed,’ to the Educational Clothing Society, 
and the Sunday Schools. He remains five 








logs on the carriages. 


years—he is apprenticed gratis toa weaver— 
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he becomes a journeyman—the example of his 
parents is before his eyes: he marries a girl 
of his own age—his child passes the aricestral 
round of charities—his own work becomes pre- 
carious; but his father’s family was for years in 
the same circumstances, and was always saved 
by charity ; to charity, then, he has again re- 
course. Parish gifts of coal, parish gifts of 
bread—are at his disposal. Spitalfields Asso- 
ciations, Soup Societies, Benevolent Societies, 
Pension Societies—all fostering the comforta- 
ble luxury of living gratuitously, he comes at 
length to the more fixed income of parish re- 
lief—he begs an extract from the parish regis- 
ter, proves his settlement from the charity 
school indenture of apprenticeship, and quar- 
ters his family on the parish with an allowance 
of 5s a week. In this uniform alternation of 


| voluntary and compulsory relief, he draws to- 


wards the close of his mendicant: existence.— 
Before leaving the world, he might, perhaps, 
return thanks to the public. He was born for 
nothing, nursed for nothing—he has been 
clothed for nothing —he has been put out in the 
world for nothing—he has had medicine and 
medical attendance for nothing—and he has 
had his children also born, nursed, clothed, 
fed, educated, established, and physicked—for 


nothing ! 





MARTINEAU’S DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES 
his Day Published by L. C. BOWLES 141 
Tr Washington Street (opposite the Old South.) 

Devotional Exercises: consisting of Reflections and 
Prayers, for the use of Young Persons. To which is 
added a Guide to the Study of the Scriptures.—By 
Harriet Martineau. From the third London Edition. 
With an engraved likeness of the Author. 

- Extract from the Preface. 

In the Preface to the first editiva of this work, dated 
1823, tne following words occur:—* Being yet young, 
I have a vivid remembrance of the ideas and feelings 
on devotional subjects, which, in early youth, I found 
to be the most impressive,and to excite the most pow 
erful emotions, and which are by no means the same 
ideas and feelings which produce these effects at a 
more advanced age. Possessing the remembrances, I 
must believe that the young are best fitted to write for 
the young, in most cases where the feelings and af- 
fections are concerned, and therefore | have written 
down the thoughts which used to present themselves 
in a natural train of reflection, and the prayers which 
I have been accustomed to form, under the guidance 
of able teachers, for my own use.’ 

After the lapse of nine years, | find myself no longer 
in the number of those ‘ best fitted tu write for the 
young’ on the subjects of this volume. I find that I 
have lost much of my interest in the ideas and feel- 
ings which were penned, nine years ago, with ferven- 
cy and truth Coupling this fact with that of the fa- 
vorable reception of this work among the class fot 
whom it is intended, | am convinced that my youthful 
opinion had so much of soundness in it as te render it 
unedvisable that the Reflections and Prayers should 
be altered to suit my present views and feelings. I 
have not dared to improve their value as compositions, 
at the risk of impairing their congeniality with youth- 
ful emotions of piety. A few verbal corrections, and 
the occasional omission of a few lines, are the only 
inptovements 1 have introduced into the exercises. 

-Idvertisement to the American Edition. 

Few books are more needed, yet few are more diffi- 
cult of composition, than such as exhibit the devotional 
sentiment in its various exercises of faith, gratitude, 
penitence, confidence, love, and hope. The feelings 
through which the sou! converses with Gud, may lose 
their simplicity and fervcr when spread out on the 
written page. This common fault has been avoided 
in the Reflections and Pravers contained in this little 
volume. It has also the singular merit of presenting 
religious thoughts, in which the young may discover 
not only truth and propriety, but a sympathy with 
their own views of life, and with the experience of 
that season when the heart ‘is glad in the Lord.” The 
‘ Guide to the Study of the Seriptures,’ contains many 
valuable remarks, though, in one or two instances, 
the writer may be thought to have expressed herself 
incautiously. Dec. 21. 





MIND AND MATTER. 
HIS day published and for sale by B. H. 
GREENE 124 Washington Street. 

Mind and Matter, or familiar conversations on the 
Body and Soul, designed for children at home and at 
schocl, 

‘The object of this little work isto impress the minds 
of children and youth with some important truths con- 
cerning themselves; of the wonderful nature of their 
souls, and the curious mechanisin of their bodies, and 
contsins, we believe, some of the most important 
knowledge, with which a child can be made acquaint- 
ed. It will be found a useful book in Sabbath and 
common schvols.’ 

N. B. ‘The Juvenile Repository’ is published every 
Saturday and tor sale at the above store. 

Dec. 21. 








ERKELEY THE BANKER PART I1.—AND 
VANDERPUT AND SNOEK, being Nos. 35 
aint 6 Iustrations of Political Economy. By Harri- 
et Martineau. Just Published by L. C. yg 
ec. 21. 








~ CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 


UST published by L. C. BOWLES, 140 Washing 
Pb street, Sermons on the Principles of Mor- 
ality inculeated in the Holy Scriptures, in their ap- 
plication to the present condition of society. By W. 
J. Fox. 

‘This volume is published in part fulfilment of the 
intent‘on expressed in the preface to the Discourses, 
entitled ‘Christ and Christianity.’ ’ 

‘It consists of Discourses not written or delivered in 
sequence, but prepared for the pulpitin the ordinary 
course of the Author’s ministrations, and now linked 
together by their common reference to ‘Christian 
Morality.’ ‘Fhe reader will not, therefore expect a 
delineation of ‘the whole duty of man’ in all its de- 
tails, but simply a statement of those principles from 
which, according to the Author’s views of the subject, 
all virtues are derived, accompanied by the enforce- 
ment of such applications of them as are pecullarly re- 
quired by the present condition of society.’ Dec. 21. 





NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
HIS day published by J. T. BUCKINGHAM, 
No. XXX, of the New England Magazine, 
for December, 1833. 

CONTENTS. 

OriatnaL Papers.—The Closing Year; La Mogi- 
gauga; The Character of Hamlet; My Books. No, X. 
Translations of Dante; Sculpture; Scenes Abroad; 
Antobiography of Matthew Carey. Letter II. The 
ere of Poetry and Science; The Pleasures of 

ice. 

Literary Notices. 

Politics and Statisties. 

Obituary Notices. 


Our File. Dec. 21. 





LIFE OF THORBURN. 


NORTY years Residence in America; or the doc- 

trine of a Particular Providence illustrated in the 

Life of Grant Tharburn, Seedsman, of New York.— 
Written by himself. . 

This unique and racy work is filled with instructing 
sketches and harrowing scenes that-occurred during 
the prevalence of the yellow fever in New York; and, 
contains many anecdotes and letters of Thomas Paine& 
the celebrated infidel, illustrative of his character. 

This day published by RUSSELL, ODIORNE & 
Co: Dec. 21. 
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EVOTIONAL EXERCISES, consisting of Re- 
D flections and Prayers for the use of Young Per- 
sons; to which is added a Guide to the study of the 
Scriptures. By Harriet Martineau, with a portrait of 
the author. Just published and for sale by RUSSELL, 








ODIORNE & CO, Dec. 28. 
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NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
UBLISHED by J. T. Buckingham, No. 22, 

Congress-street, Boston, and te be had of all the 

Booksellers in the principa} Cities in the United Stetes. 
Issued on the first day of every month, at Five Don- 

LARs a year, the twelve numbers making two volumes 
of about 500 pages each, at the low price of Two Dol- 

lars and fifty cents. é ‘ 

Tue public will perce, by the notice of the editor 
of the American Monthly Review, that the subscrip- 
tions to that work have lies transferred to the New- 
England Magazine. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the Magazine for January will be transmitted to 
all the subscribers to the Review, and continued, un- 
less orders be given to the contrary. This arrange- 
ment, it is hoped, will be satisfactory to the readers of 
the former work. The plan of the two works, being 
in some respects different, an explanation of the course 
heretofore pursued, and to be continued, in the con- 
duct of the Magazine is here given. 

The New-England Magazine is arranged on a plak 
somewhat different from that of any periodical wor 
now published in the United States. It does not, con 
sequently, assume to be a rival to any existing publi- 
cation. 1 is intended to occupy a station in the rank# 
of American periodicals, which seemed to be vacant, 
and to ask for no other portion of the popniar favor 
than it may be thought to deserve, independent of all 
its cotemporaries 

The first departinent of the work consists of Or1et 
niu Papers, furnished by different gentlemen, many 
of whom have enjeyed the voluntary approbation of 
the public for some time. The Editor having adhered 
to the rule from the beginning, to receive no gratuitous 
communica ions, has felt no hesitation in rejecting 
whatever he has deemed unsuited to his purpose. 

The second department consists of Lrrerary Nott- 
CEs, prepared expressly for the work, and intended te 
afford a correct view of our current National Litera- 
ture. This portion of the work has heretofore receiv- 
ed particular attention, and asthe former writers for 
the American Monthly Review have promised to con- 
tinue their contributions to the Magazine, it is hoped 
that the readers of both works will find an advantage 
from jhe new arrangement. 

The third department is composed of political and 
statistical notices believed to be worthy of preservation 
and useful for reference; obituary notices, &c. Ke. 

It was originally intended to embellish the Maga- 
ziue with a series of Portraits, but it has been found i:n- 
possible to furnish one in each number. There is some 
difficulty in procuring original likenesses, and more in 
obtaining correct copies of originals. The fastidiousness 
of indiduals in many instances ha; frustrated the design . 
But with these discouragements, portraits of the Rev. 
Dr Kirkland, Nathaniel Hurd, and Paul Revere, Em- 
inent Early Artists,—Charles Sprague, Esq. Hon Jo- 
seph Story, Hon. Edward Everett, Member of Con- 
gress, and Matthew Carey, the Philanthropist, have 
already been inserted, and the original design wi!! not 
be abandoned. 

The New-England Magazine has completed its fifth 
volume. Its circulation is daily increasing, aud the 
publisher has the satisfaction of being able to state that 
he shall commence his sixth volume with a subscription 
list sufficiently large to ensure complete success in 
the prosecution of the undertaking. 

The volumes alrealy published can be had, neatly 
done up in boards, at the subscription price. No 
single copies of any number can be sold, either by 
the publisher or his agents, and no subscriptions are 
taken for a less time than six months, commencing 
either in January or Juiy of each year. 

The postage on the Magazine, as established by 
law, is ten and one quarter cents for each number, 
for any distance not exceeding one hundred miles, 
and thirteen and three quarters cents for any distanes 
over one hundred miles. 

J. T. BUCKINGHAM, Editor and Publisher. 

No 22, Congress-street, Boston. 
7 Orders by mail, postage paid, will receive prompt 
attention, 





NICHOLS’ ‘THEOLOGY. 


The suhscribers have purchased the balanc- of the 
last edition of this valuable work for Academies, and 
Sunday schools and Juvenile Librariez, which will be 
furnished in quantities, handsomely bound, on reasop 
able terms. RUSSELL, OBIORNE & C-- 

Dec. 21. 
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MR GANNETT’S SERMON, ar IPSWICH. 
NITARIANISM not a Negative System. 4 Dis. 
course delivered at the Dedication of the Meet- 
ing-house erected by the Independent Congregational 
Society at Ipswich, October 23. 1833 By Ezra 8. 
Gannett, Published by request of the Society. Just 
published by L. C. BOWLES, M1 Washington 
street. Nov. 30. 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, &c. 

USSELL, ODIORNE & Ca. publishers, booke 

sellers and stationers, boston Kookstore, No 134 
Washington Street, have constantly on hand, at whole- 
ale and retail, all the most approved School Books in 
se in New England. They are also extensively en- 
aged in publishing a great variety of the most valua- 
le Elementary Books, among which they have just 
'ssued a new edition of — 

Emerson’s North American Arithmetic.— Parts I 
and If. Price of the First Part 124 cents—of the 
second Part 374 cents. 

First Book in Latin; comprising Elements of Latin 
Grammar; exemplified in a course of Practical Exer- 
cises in Translating and Parsing, ona new plan, by 
which the divisions and Nomenclature of the whole 
Latin Grammar are constantly presented tothe eye 
and thus made familiar to the uuderstanding. By John 
Giles. 

Webber's English Grammar-—An ivtroduction to 
English Grammar, on an analytical plan, adapted to 
the use of Students in Colleges, and the highest clas- 
ses in Academies and Common Schools. By Samuel 
Webber, A. M. 

The New American Universal Geography, for 
Schools and Academies; on the principles of Analy-is 
and Comparison, illustrated by copperplate and stereo- 
type maps. By Rev. J. L. Blake, A.M. author of 
Geography for Children, First Book in Astronemy, 
First Book in Natural Philosophy, and other works on 
education. 

Emerson’s Reading BooXs.—Emerson’s First class 
Reader: Emerson’s Second Class Reader; Emeraon's 
Third Class reader. These books are prepared by B. 
D. Emerson, author of the National Spelling Book, a 
work extensively known, and one of the most popu- 
lar used in American Scheols. Mr Emerson's suc- 
cess in teaching the art of Reading has seldom been 
equalled; and, from his peeuliar talents ?h this de- 
partinent of education, it may be fairly presumed, that 
the above Books possess traits of excellence found in 
no other ones now in use. 

Also, at wholesale and retail, all the most approved 
Elementary Books now in use in New England. 

R. O. and Co., also keep on hand the largest assort- 
ment of Stationary to be found in the City, including 
50,000 Quils, just imported from Europe: Slate Pen- 
cits: Crayons, Drawing, Morocco, Ivory and Gold Pa- 
pers, Carmine Saucers; Tissue Paper; Dinuted Maps; 
Conversation and Visiting Cards; colored Sealing wax 
of all sizes; Everpointed Pencils of all patterns; Cam- 
els’ Hair and Slate Peucils; enamelled and embossed 
Cards, &e. &c. on as favorable terms as can be pur 
chased. im the city. 

It is our intertion to publish only such Elementar ¥ 
School Books as really possess superior merits, anit 
that more attention shall be paid to the manufacture of 
the Books than has been commen, as respects the prin- 
ting, paper and binding. 

Literal discounts made to School Committees, 
Teachers and Traders. RUSSELL, ODIORNE & 
Co. Noy. 9. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 


BY DAVID REED: 
4T 134 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Trerms.—Two dollars and cents, if paid in 
advance; or three dollars parableta six meetin 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five cop.es a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
™ No subscription discontinued except at 
the discretion of the publisher,until all arrearages 
are paid. 
A 1 communications, as well as letters of busi- 
ness relating to the Christian Register, should be 








addressed to Davip Rexp, Bostbn. 
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